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IN THE NEWS... 
Social Science Council at Princeton. 


A new Roger William Straus Council on 
Human Relations has been set up at Princeton U. with 
a grant of $400 M from the R. W. Straus F., to bring 
together faculty members in history, politics, economics, 
sociology, anthropology, and social psychology con- 
cerned with human resources, human relations, and hu- 
man organization. It will emphasize seminars by faculty 
for faculty with the help of visiting specialists, and the 
testing of general principles of human relations across 
disciplinary lines and as they apply to all levels of pub- 
lic and private activity. President Goheen of Princeton 
declared that “In the past we have relied upon the trial 
and error experience of individual leaders to resolve 
human conflicts. We can no longer wait for such leaders 
to learn in the hard way the principles of human rela- 
tions. We must put social science to work on a team 
basis to hammer out principles in human behavior just 
as science has hammered out principles in physics and 
biology. The new venture will face difficulties. Universi- 
ties and their faculties have become increasingly caught 
up in specialization. But if they are to play their proper 
role in solving world-wide tensions, they must help or- 
ganize and integrate specialized knowledge into gener 
alized principles which are relevant and useful in public 
and international policy.” If successful, the program will 
be supplemented by an additional $1 million grant. 


Foundation grants. 

U. of C. Law Schl rec'd $150,000 to furnish lounge in 
its new building.(!) Econ. Dept. at Chicago also rec'd 
$37M from Lilly Endowment for M. Friedman for mone- 
tary res., $25M from Brookings for federal tax studies of 
A. Harberger and M. Bailey. .. . Avalon F. gave $500M 
to Yale for a chair in History of Science. . . . Rockefeller 
F. gave 7-year $300M to Russian Institute of Columbia 
to finance research, $1,000M to Amer. Counc. Lrnd Soc. 
for budget & endowment, $200M for 5-yr. res. program 
to Center for Intl. Affairs at Harvard, $552M to Popula- 
tion Council Inc. of NY for demography fellowships for 
foreigners, $72,580 for similar work of the O. of Pop. 
Res. of Princeton, $175M to the Amer. Library Assn. for 
intl. relations work abroad, $130M to U. of Fla. for ex- 
pansion of Caribbean studies, $30M to Carnegie Tech 


for studying economics of the theatre, subsidy of $25M 
to U. of London to publish Bentham works, $25M to a 
Latin-American agricultural conference at Chicago, 
$250M to Harvard for Leontief’s input-output analysis 
over the next 7 yrs, $66M for U. of Fla. studies of pol. 
activity of non-metropolitan Floridans, $50M to the 
Southern Regional Council’s year’s work on race rela- 
tions, $157M for the new International Study Center at 
New Delhi, $157M for developing economic studies at 
U. of Nuevo Leén, Mexico, $100M for the Michelson 
(Norway) Institute’s foreign aid studies, $40M for a 4- 
year study of the role of banking in econ. devel. to R. 
Cameron of U. of Wisc. R.F. grants under $10M assisted 
the following research projects: on parole (Tappan), 
concentration of power in Arab world (Kerr), dictator- 
ships (Inoki), French pol. sociology (Richter), Wood- 
row Wilson (Wimer), Ital. Renaiss. philos. (Baron), 
Viscount Bolingbroke (Jackman), econ. theory and pub- 
lic policy (Lekachman), Counter-Reformation theory 
(Rommen ), early Amer. republicanism (Koch), German 
pol. thought (Reiss), modern ideal of progress (Iggers), 
issues of Arab politics (Vatikiotis), West Europe comp. 
law (Hall), legal theory (Barry), Leon Blum (Colton), 
govt & private decisions on land use (Dunham), Jewish 
and Arabic pol. Philos. (Lerner), decisions in democ- 
racy (Tullock), lasting demo. in Germany (Kalow), lib- 
eral democracy (de Caprariis), contemporary French 
pol. philos. (Howell), norms in agricultural policy (G. 
Johnson), 13th Cent. constitutional law (Tierney), wel- 
fare state philos. (Robson), Bundestag, Germ. legisla- 
tive process (Loewenberg), religion in the ’60 elections 
(Barrett ), conference on the role of International Court 
(Tufts U.), executive leadership in France and Britain 
(Neustadt), international relations (P. Davis), pol. op- 
position in S. Africa (Muller), Lenin & USSR foreign 
policy (L. Fischer), structure of Amer. economy (L. 
Klein), textile industry of Rhineland 1750-1870 (Kisch), 
Menshivism and Bolshevism (Schwarz and Nicolaev- 
sky), stability in France (Macridis), econ. and social 
change (Waris), support of seminar in pol. sci. (Brach- 
er), Reformation in Germ. and Switz. (Birnbaum), hist. 
(continued on page 31) 
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Man of Six Heads: Role-Conflicts in a 
Napoleonic cartoon. 


Oo” way of determining whether 
social scientists and philosoph- 
ers have anything to say to one anoth- 
er is to examine their publications to 
see what relevance they have to a 
common problem. I am going to ask 
what the philosophers and social sci- 
entists are contributing to the discus- 
sion of the “conflict - of - interest” 
problem. 

That “conflict-of-interest” rules and 
scandals represent an unsettled policy 
area in American institutions is evi- 
denced by such documents as: 

President John Kennedy’s message 
to Congress on the subject (April 27, 
1961); Fortune Magazine's article, 
“Behind the Conflict at Chrysler” 
(November, 1960); Hearings before 
the Select Committee on Improper 
Activities in the Labor-Management 
Field (85th and 86th Congresses, 
1958-1960); “Federal Conflict of In- 
terest Legislation”: Hearings before 
Subcommittee No. 5, House Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. (Feb. 17-Mar. 3, 
1960. Serial No. 17); Bernard 
Schwartz’s The Professor and_ the 
Commissions. (A. Knopf, 1959). 

As the commentators and editors 
phrase it, “the problem is whether it 
will “do any good” to make the offi- 
cials of government, industry and the 
unions subscribe to codes of ethics 
like the Canons of Legal Ethics of the 
American Bar Association or the 
Rules of Professional Conduct of the 
American Institute of Certified Ac- 
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Ethics, Social Science, and... 
“Conflict of Lnterest”’ Wayne A. R. Leys 


Philosopher and author of Ethics for Policy Decisions, as well as Graduate Dean at Roose- 
velt University, the author is well-known for his studies of ethics in relation to social action. 
He has recently directed a project on the meaning of the “public interest.” Dr. Leys dis- 
cusses the rather confused patterns of scientific thought and political agitation on the 
“conflict of interest.” At intervals, he will pursue in the pages of ABS the solution of a 
number of related problems of social science, ethics, and public policy. 


countants. Can there be an improve- 
ment in official morality that will pre- 
vent conflict-of-interest scandals, such 
as has occurred in recent years in the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, the Teamsters Union, and the 
Chrysler Corporation? Or, can_ this 
problem be solved only by stiffer crim- 
inal penalties and surveillance (in- 
cluding even periodic audits of per- 
sonal investments—a practice adopt- 
ed in a number of corporations after 
the Chrysler blow-up)? Is conflict-of- 
interest a legal problem or is it a 
moral problem? Or, is it no problem 
at all? 

Scholarly journals have printed a 
few articles that corrected the sensa- 
tionalism and the special pleading of 
politicians, headline hunters and 
propagandists. Thus, John Hutchin- 
son’s “Corruption in American Trade 
Unions” (The Political Quarterly, 
July-September, 1957; 28:1-22) re- 
viewed the McClellan Committee 
hearings in a calm and dispassionate 
manner. R. C. Baumhart’s “How Eth- 
ical Are Businessmen?” (Harvard 
Business Review, July-August, 1961, 
39:6f) sampled opinion more system- 
atically than the financial editors had 
done. B. McGill’s “Conflict of Inter- 
est: English Experience 1782-1914” 
(Western Political Quarterly, Sep- 
tember, 1959) went farther back into 
the historical background than Sena- 
tors Douglas and Fulbright had gone 
during the 1950-51 exposures of cor- 
ruption in the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and the Internal Reve- 
nue Service. The same can be said of 
some of the symposia published in 
the Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science ( Vol- 
umes 280, March, 1952, and 297, Jan- 
uary, 1955, for example. ) 


But these publications, informative 
as they were, left the problem pretty 
much as defined by the journalists. 
“Conflict-of-interest” was not very 
significantly related to the economic, 
sociological and philosophical theories 
that were the main topics in the “Pub- 
lish-or-Perish” journals. Except for the 
Proceedings of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Research Association there have 
been few attempts to interpret the 
scandals of the ‘fifties as symptoms of 
institutional evolution as had been 
done during the legislative investiga- 
tions of “the Progressive Era” and the 
thirties when the managerial revolu- 
tion was being hypothecated. 


Little Direct Comment 
by Philosophers 

Whereas an earlier generation of 
philosophers had much to say about 
the moral relations of self, family, 
state and God, recent ethical treatises 
contain few direct references to con- 
flict-of-interest problems. E. F. Car- 
ritt, in his 1947 book (Ethical and 
Political Thinking, Oxford) con- 
sidered the question whether bribery 
in a good cause is justifiable, and ex- 
pressed the opinion that “if in March 
1944 the European war could have 
been ended by the selfish treachery 
of a convinced Nazi, I should have 
thought this on the whole better than 
its continuance by his conscientious 
refusal to save his own skin. I should 
have done my best to bribe him to 
betray his trust . . .” (p. 83). Carritt’s 
statement was commented upon (e.g., 
W. G. Maclagan, “How Important Is 
Moral Goodness?” Mind LXIV: 213f 
April, 1955), but comment wandered 
away from the immediate issue. 

The ethical theorists who publish 
in non-sectarian journals typically do 
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not represent themselves as moralists. 
Many of them say that they are not 
“doing normative ethics’—they are 
doing “meta-ethics,” theories about 
normative ethics. They are untangling 
intellectual confusions. Certainly, the 
fashion has swung away from sermon- 
izing. As Herbert Schneider _ says, 
“Virtues of any sort are not popular 
among up-to-date moralists; when 
conspicuous they spoil society, much 
as a parade interrupts normal traffic. 
They are a sour, moldy, overripe, dis- 
agreeable subject of conversation, 
though they may be preached pri- 
vately discreetly, to children.” (Three 
Dimensions of Public Morality, p. 130. 
Indiana U. Press, 1956) 

Professor C. D. Broad put it this 
way: “Too many of the papers which 
have appeared on [moral obligation] 
in recent years seem to be written by 
persons who are “composing without 
their eye on the subject.’ By this I 
mean that their authors seem to have 
little direct acquaintance with or in- 
terest in moral problems. They have 
accepted a general theory of judg- 
ment and of significance which was 
devised without reference to moral 
phenomena, and _ into which such 
phenomena fit very badly, and they 
now devote themselves with infinite 
ingenuity to stretching the facts to fit 
the theory.” (Mind, LIX: 566, Octo- 
ber, 1950) Such live and unsettled 
moral problems as “conflict-of-in- 
terest” occur in the inter-relations of 
large and complex organizations. The 
“moral problems” discussed by recent 
philosophical analysts tend to be the 
choices arising in the face-to-face con- 
tacts of the family and other primary 
groups. 

Whether the above is a fair charac- 
terization of recent ethical theory or 
not, the fact is that a reader looking 
for philosophical analysis of the con- 
flict-of-interest problem will not find 
what he is seeking in the philosophi- 
cal journals. 

Nevertheless, there have been some 
developments in ethical theory that 


' bear upon the problem. It may not be 


too much to hope that some of the re- 
cent refinements in philosophical 
ethics will soon be made available to 
legislators and administrators who are 
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worried about conflicts of interest. I 
shall mention a few of these pos- 
sibilities. 


Critiques of Utilitarianism 
The philosophers have become very 
fussy about the language in which 
ethical problems are stated. The lang- 
uage used in stating the problems of 
conflict-of-interest is the language 
used by Utilitarians. The Utilitarians 
think about choices and actions in 
terms of “interests” or desires and 
their satisfaction or frustration. The 
early British Utilitarians declared that 
right choices are those which will 
probably maximize _interest-satisfac- 
tions (utility) or produce the greatest 
happines of the greatest number. 


Many academic philosophers con- 
tinue to accept the Utilitarian for- 
mula in some sense, but the journals 
of the past fifty years have carried 
more and more critiques of Utilitari- 
an ethics. The most radical attack 
was launched by H. A. Prichard in 
1912. Prichard, Ross, Carritt and 
others asserted that the determina- 
tion of duties by Utilitarian calcula- 
tion of interest-satisfactions is simply 
not true to our moral experience. To 
illustrate by conflict-of-interest situa- 
tions, a purchasing agent has some 
obligations which he incurred by ac- 
cepting his office whether he made 
specific promises or not. These obli- 
gations do not disappear when a 
Utilitarian calculation informs him 
that acceptance of a vendor's gift 
would greatly benefit his family with- 
out injury to the enterprise that em- 
ploys him. 

The deontologists (as these anti- 
Utilitarian theorists are called) recog- 
nized that obligations might conflict. 
Again using a conflict-of-interest illus- 
tration, an American official in a 
country where official bribery is the 
rule has a duty to obey the require- 
ments of Title 18 of the U.S. Statutes, 
but he also has a duty to promote 
U.S. national interests. W. D. Ross 
dealt with such conflicts by calling 
the conflicting obligations “prima fa- 
cie obligations.” The American official 
must then deliberate upon his predic- 
ament and determine where his “real 
obligation” lies. But he will reach un- 


reasonable conclusions if, in doctrin- 
aire fashion, he applies the Utilitarian 
formula or any other general princi- 
ple. Somehow, according to Ross, he 
can in situ and on a case-to-case basis 
recognize his real duty, which will 
not necessarily be the action that pro- 
duces the most “good” but the action 
that is demanded by the most urgent 
obligation. 


It should be noted, in passing, that 
the deontologists have been resisting 
a popular trend among social scientists, 
namely, the restatement of all conflict- 
ing considerations in a single language, 
the language of “value” in the hope 
that a method would be found to 
make all “values” commensurable. 
(See E. A. Burtt, “The Generic Defi- 
nition of Philosophie Terms” The 
Philosophical Review LXI1:41-57 at 
p- 50. January, 1953). They have also 
challenged the indoctrination of sev- 
eral generations of social science and 
professional school students who have 
been encouraged to weigh the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of follow- 
ing institutional rules in particular 
cases. 


Reacting to the re-assertion of 
“right,” “duty,” and “obligations” as 
ultimate ethical terms, a number of 
philosophers have defended Utilitari- 
anism by correcting what they say 
was a mistake of Bentham and (in 
some of their essays) of Mill and 
later Utilitarians. Bentham failed to 
identify precisely the problem which 
his formula is supposed to solve. Was 
he advising us to maximize interest- 
satisfactions by calculating the conse- 
quences of each act? Or is the max- 
imization of interest-satisfactions a 


guide for policy-making only? 


A clear statement of this issue is 
John Rawls’ paper, “Two Concepts of 
Rules” (The Philosophical Review 
LXIV: 3-32, January, 1955). Rawls 
takes the position that the Utilitarian 
standard is properly used in justifying 
a practice, but not in justifying a 
particular action falling under the 
practice or rule. (See also P. H. No- 
well-Smith, Ethics, p. 232. Penguin 
Books, 1954.) 


Applying this distinction to our 
problem, a Utilitarian calculation of 
costs and benefits is appropriate to 
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the policy-makers or legislators when 
they are deciding whether to have a 
rule against a Certified Public Ac- 
countant having any investments in 
an enterprise whose accounts he au- 
dits or whether he must disqualify 
himself only if his interest is “sub- 
stantial in relation to the capital of 
the enterprise or to his own personal 
fortune.” But, once the is 
adopted, an individual CPA is simply 
obligated to conform to the rule. 
There may be difficult cases where 
the application of the rule is in doubt, 
but even in these difficult cases the 
problem is to apply the relevant rules 
and not to free the CPA from his obli- 
gation under the rules. (If rules pre- 
sent many difficulties, the policy ques- 
tion may be reopened and the rules 
changed, but this should be disting- 
uished from the disposition of parti- 
cular cases. ) 


What Do The Social 
Scientists Tell Us? 


The critique of Utilitarianism sug- 
gests that any calculation of the costs 
and benefits of conflict-of-interest is 
relevant primarily to rule-making ra- 
ther than to the application of rules. 
The question, then, is whether the 
social scientists are telling us enough 
about the costs and benefits of alter- 
native practices to justify the enact- 
ment of certain rules. 

In abstract economic theory it is 
clear that a personal interest at odds 
with the interest of an enterprise in- 
creases the costs of the enterprise. 
Simon Rottenberg, for example, has 
given us an interesting statement of 
the conditions under which a union 
business agent has opportunities to ne- 
gotiate “sweetheart contracts.” (“The 
Theory of Corruption in Trade Un- 
ions,” Symposia Studies Series, June 
1960, The American Association for 
the Advancement of Science.) The 
business agent is treated as a “collec- 
tor of monopoly rents” who is fixing 
“a nonmaximizing monopoly price.” 

But how much do the “corrupting” 
gifts and kickbacks cost the racket- 
eered union? How much do dividends 
to officials from suppliers cost the 
corporations whose officials have in- 
vested in favored suppliers? How 
much do favors cost the public treas- 
ury when contract-awarding officials 
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accept favors from certain 
tractors? 

And how important are personal 
financial interests in the motivation 
of a bureaucracy? Since Max Weber’s 
studies of bureaucracy became avail- 
able in English translations there have 
been many psychological and socio- 
logical inquiries into occupational mo- 
tivation (e.g., the publications of 
Robert Merton, Talcott Parsons, Ev- 
erett Hughes and their respective stu- 
dents), but they are usually not fo- 
cussed conflict-of-interest 
problems. H. A. Simon (Administra- 
tive Behavior, Macmillan, 1945) and 
Philip Selznick (TVA and the Grass 
Roots, California, 1953), however, 
raised sharply the question, When do 
the interests of persons get identified 
with the interests of their employing 
organizations? In March and Simon, 
Organizations (p. 208, Wiley, 1958), 
the problem of psychological identifi- 
cation with an organization is recog- 
nized as arising from the imperfection 
of measures of the officer’s perfor- 
mance. March and Simon point to 
efforts to set up some kind of internal 
price system, some departmental 
profit and loss calculation, to make 
sure that the officer is serving the 
larger interests of the enterprise and 
not primarily his personal interests in 
his department at the expense of the 
enterprise. 

Reference to departmentalism (em- 
pire-building, inter-service _ rivalry, 
featherbedding, etc.) reminds us that 
what is in conflict with the larger inter- 
est of the enterprise or the public may 
not be self-interest in a narrowly fi- 
nancial sense. Female embezzlers are, 
at least by reputation, more often us- 
ing other people’s money for acts of 
charity and altruism than for per- 
sonal consumption or enrichment. 
And is not some departmental rivalry 
regarded as “healthy”? 

Such questions about motivation 
must be answered with evidence, if 
conflict-of-interest rules are to be 
adopted intelligently. One of the hotly 
debated issues is whether special 
safeguards should be _ established 
when a man transfers from a private 
corporation to a government depart- 
ment, and vice versa. But how much 
do we know about the odds that a 
man will retain his former organiza- 


con- 


tional identification after he transfers 
from one payroll to another? And, 
are there any reliable tests for deter- 
mining the intensity of old organiza- 
tional loyalties?’ 

The social scientists have not pro- 
vided an adequate basis for estimat- 
ing the costs of personal financial in- 
terests, personal friendship, past or- 
ganizational identifications, depart- 
mental interests and other interests 
that conflict with an organizational 
interest or with the public interest. 

On the other side of the Utilitarian 
calculation, social scientists have been 
upsetting long-established assump- 
tions about the nature of the larger 
social interests and, in particular, the 
nature of the public interest. The 
publications of Glendon Schubert, F. 
Sorauf, Leys and Perry, Howard R. 
Smith, and the forthcoming sympo- 
sium edited by C. J. Friedrich indic- 
ate the existence of radically differ- 
ent conceptions of “the public in- 
terest,” ranging fronr a purely politi- 
cal definition to a literal belief in 
Plato’s “common good.” While no 
one, so far as I know, has thrown this 
theoretical difficulty squarely into the 
middle of the conflict-of-interest de- 
bates, it is a tempting possibility. 


Maybe We Can Be 
Meta-Ethical 


The unanswered questions con- 
cerning conflicts of interests leave 
some of the social scientists in a skep- 
tical mood. And skepticism is certainly 
the mood of a good many philosophi- 
cal analysts. I shall not attempt to 
convey the mood of the “Ordinary 
Language Philosophers” who carry 
on the work of Ludwig Wittgenstein, 
beyond observing that they seem to 
be more confident of their judgments, 
appraisals, and _ prescriptions, the 
closer they are to particular cases, 
and they seem to be more and more 
skeptical as anyone approaches a 
moral generalization (such as the 
Utilitarian formula) and tries to use 
it in rule-making or legislation. 


1 The worry over lingering organizational 
loyalties is not, of course, the only reason ad- 
vanced for the two-year rule now imposed 
upon military officers and certain other govern- 
mental officials to prevent their representing 
private interests in dealing with their former 
agency immediately after severance. It is said 
that confidential information acquired in public 
office may give unfair advantage to one of 
several competing parties. 
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More readily described are those 
philosophical writers who follow R. 
Carnap, J. Ayer and other logical em- 
piricists and ask how anyone might 
verify the statements that are made 
about  conflict-of-interest problems 
and proposals. Aware of the uncer- 
tainties noted above and noting that 
a legislator is driving toward a state- 
ment of what ought to be done, these 
analysts solve the problem by saying 
that it is not a scientific problem. The 
important things that are said or de- 
cided about conflict-of-interest are 
neither true nor false, because they 
are essentially unverifiable. Nobod 
knows how they could be verified. 

Charles Stevenson in the most dis- 
cussed ethical treatise of the last two 
decades (Ethics and Language, Yale, 
1944) drew the conclusion that (with 
some exceptions ) moral controversies 
are not problems of truth, but prob- 
lems of agreement. So, in the Con- 
gressional debates over conflict-of-in- 
terest rules, we are hearing men who 
differ in attitudes. And, with the ex- 
ception of incidental comments which 
may be true or false, their assertions 
and arguments will be persuasive or 
non-persuasive; but for practical pur- 
poses, there is not much point in call- 
ing them true or false. 


Stevenson’s meta-ethics evoked 
many protests, some of which I do 
not find very persuasive. Among the 
more persuasive I should mention Ar- 
thur Murphy’s “The Common Good” 
(Proceeding and Addresses of the 
American Philosophical Association, 
XXIV: 3-18. September, 1951) in 
which Murphy said: “So accustomed 
have we grown to the naturalistic fal- 
lacy in its sociological form, to the 
identification of the moral ought with 
the is of group approval or aversion, 
that we hardly understand what else 
than socially dominant opinion (in 
our group, of course) moral authority 
‘might be.” A protest against the per- 
suaders worthy of a Plato! 

A number of philosophers, while 
agreeing with Stevenson that moral 
reasoning has a persuasive function, 
insisted that in meta-ethics (a theory 
about ethics), it is possible to say 
more than that a discourse is persua- 
sive or not. Stephen Toulmin, The 
Place of Reason in Ethics, Cambridge, 
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1950; K. Baier, “Proving a Moral 
Judgment,” Philosophical Studies, 
1953; W. D. Falk, “Goading and 
Guiding,” Mind LXII: 145, 1953), and 
others noted that in moral delibera- 
tions there are “good reasons” and 
“less than good reasons.” While deci- 
sions might not be logical deductions 
from the grand formulas of class- 
ical ethics, they could be influenced 
by reasons that were true or false, 
adequate or inadequate, relevant or 
irrelevant. Thus, agreement and _per- 
suasion were not utterly irrational. 

I tried to “save” moral decisions 
from irrationality in a somewhat simi- 
lar fashion. In my 1952 book, Ethics 
for Policy Decisions, 1 conceded that 
the Utilitarian and Authoritarian 
principles of classical philosophy 
could not “prove” the value, wisdom 
or rightness of policy-making deci- 
sions. I agreed with Simon’s conten- 
tion that many so-called principles 
were “proverbs.” But the proverbs 
are not only persuasive; they are per- 
suasive because they call attention to 
aspects of a decision that might other- 
wise be overlooked. 

Thus, in conflict-of-interest 
rule-making, we can be reminded by 
various standards or questions of the 
kinds of considerations that may en- 
ter into the decision. Take the con- 
tention of that group of New York 
lawyers who have been trying to 
tighten up the gift and investment 
rules for full-time government offi- 
cials but at the same time relax the 
rules for intermittent employees. In- 
termittent employees are those who 
work for the government less than 52 
days per year. They include engi- 
neers, sundry consultants, and, of 
course, many lawyers. 

How can we attain rationality in 
considering this contention? We may 
apply, in turn, several standards. One 
of the standards is obviously the Util- 
itarian standard. Another is the stand- 
ard of authority: is the proposal in 
line with what has been authorized 
by law and custom in our society? 
Another standard is the political test 
of power and survival value: Do the 
lawyers have enough votes lined up 
to get their proposal enacted by Con- 
gress, as it is apparently accepted by 
the Kennedy administration? Or, are 


enough of the top lawyers likely to 
go on strike to make non-lawyers 
willing to put up with some conflict- 
of-interest in order to have expert 
services? (Attorney Perkins and_ his 
committee stress the difficulty of re- 
cruiting needed temporary personnel, 
if a lawyer’s partners have to avoid 
representing private clients before or 
in opposition to the agency for which 
the lawyer is doing a job.) 

In a legislative controversy it is 
likely that some people will be 
swayed by Utilitarian (economic) 
reasons, others by Authoritarian rea- 
sons, and still others by Machiavell- 
ian (political) reasons. But discus- 
sions can be rational to the extent 
that everyone can be reminded that 
all three kinds of considerations (and 
some others) are relevant. And the 
persuasive effects of each line of rea- 
soning may be different, when con- 
sidered in connection with the other 
arguments, from what they would 
have been in isolation. 

What is most conspicuous in the re- 
cent discussions of conflict-of-interest 
legislation is the shallowness and one- 
sidedness of editorial comment, and 
the lack of mobilization of the schol- 
arly resources of a country that prides 
itself on research and development. 

If the reader is not yet persuaded 
that the scholarly insights of our so- 
ciety are out of focus and that they 
could be better focussed on such is- 
sues as conflict-of-interest, let me try 
once more. In a recent issue of 
Ethics (LXXI: 276-288) Professor 
Joel Feinberg published an article on 
the topic: “Super-rogation and Rules.” 
As is the fashion, this article does not 
directly address itself to an ethical 
problem, but begins by commenting 
on an essay by J. O. Urmson, “Saints 
and Heroes.” (printed in A. I. Mel- 
den’s Essays in Moral Philosophy, 
Univ. of Washington Press, 1958.) 
There is enough technical jargon in 
both essays and a sufficient number of 
fine points to ward off any potential 
reader who makes his living by doing 
something else than writing and teach- 
ing such essays. 

Nevertheless, Feinberg and Urm- 
son raise a question which opens up 
a neglected aspect of the conflict-of- 
interest problem. Each in his own 
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way is objecting to the moral classifi- 
cation of actions into obligatory, per- 
missable, and wrong. They agree that 


at least one other class is required to — 


accommodate moral judgments: the 
saintly or heroic. Feinberg disagrees 
with Urmson’s definition of the saintly 
and heroic as actions that go beyond 
duty, but their disagreement is not 
what is important for the present 
purpose. 

As our institutions have changed in 
the last several decades, one outraged 
group after another has demanded 
that more and more offices be sub- 
jected to strict conflict-of-interest 
rules. Sometimes the provoking scan- 
dal and the need for new rules have 


seemed to arise from the disappear- — 


ance of competitive, arms-length 
dealing; sometimes, from the con- 
centration of more and more power 
in an office; sometimes, from the need 
for secrecy (in matters affecting our 
national security ). The result of these 
agitations is that an increasing num- 
ber of offices (in non-governmental 
organizations as well as in govern- 
ment) have been offered only on con- 
dition of no-financial-interests-in-con- 
flict-with-the-office, no partisan poli- 
tics, no suspicion of disloyalty, ete. 
While the rewards of office-holding 
have been improved (compensation, 
publicity, power ), the risks have been 
multiplied, since deviation from any 
of the conditions may end a man’s of- 
ficial career. 

In a word, there are more and more 
offices that are attended by heroic 
risks. That the saintly willingness to 
risk great sacrifice is not widely dis- 
tributed is a common opinion. (At 
least, there have been reports of ca- 
reer men avoiding promotion into the 
“hot spots,” the political posts.) From 
the Utilitarian point of view, we need 
some information about the supply of 
saints and heroes. We also could use 
more systematic knowledge of the 
risk—and reward—differentials be- 
tween the offices of trust (subject to 
strict rules) and the alternative ca- 
reer opportunities in our society. It 
may be that such studies have been 
made. If so, they must be gathering 
dust on library shelves, for the public 
discussion of conflict-of-interest legis- 
lation remains unenlightened by 
them. 
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Toward the Totality 


Knowledge 


Alexander Brody 


Professor Brody of the City College of New York hammers away at the dur- 
able obstacles that block integrated general knowledge and teaching in the 
social sciences. His aim: at least more objectivity in the social sciences and 
more relationism in the natural sciences, which need not be so unhumanistic. 


The Crises of the Sciences 


The effort to achieve a total view 
of knowledge received impetus dur- 
ing the period of the two world wars. 
The rapid development of science 
and technology, the challenge of to- 
talitarianism, and the mechanization 
of war brought the problem of the 
interrelation of the sciences and hu- 
manities into sharper focus. During 
the Second World War, science and 
technology were utilized in an un- 
precedented scale for the purpose of 
war. Since the war, applied science 
has become an increasingly national- 
istic, secretive matter and the object 
of international competition. In all 
the major nations, the scientist has 
tended to become more a part of the 
governmental apparatus. 


The search for a more harmonious 
balance between the natural sciences, 
social sciences, and the humanities is 
not, of course, new. But the Second 
World War and its aftermath gave it 
greater urgency. In the past decade 
or two the Western World has be- 
come increasingly conscious of ques- 
tions involving moral values, social 
integration, and the preservation of 
its traditions. There has been a re- 
emphasis on the social sciences and 
the humanities and on a humanistic 
approach to science. The question of 
moral, social aud educational values 
has taken on sharp importance. 

The subservience of technology to 
politics and nationalism pro- 
duced situations which have raised 
fundamental questions; To what ex- 


tent can scientific research be sub- 
jected to morality and social responsi- 
bility? How should society be held 
accountable for the purposes for 
which scientific knowledge is to be 
used? How is science to be “human- 
ized”? Scientific knowledge as such, it 
is generally argued, is neutral and in- 
different to use and application; the 
findings of science may be used either 
for peace or war, to enhance or to re- 
duce the scope of human existence. 
The problem is how to apply knowl- 
edge, and_ particularly specialized 
knowledge, without doing violence to 
moral and social values. Otherwise, 
there is the danger of divorcing tech- 
nical knowledge from the aims of so- 
cial welfare. 


In the second place, there is a 
growing concern that science, tech- 
nology and specialization are ad- 
versely affecting social cohesion and 
stability. Scientific procedures in the 
traditional view do not deal with 
questions of value. Because science is 
mechanistic and impersonal, it is 
said to be anti-humanistic. The cur- 
rent increase of emphasis on the study 
of humanities and social disciplines 
seems to express a need for giving 
sciences a social orientation. 


Lastly, the demand for a “total” ap- 
proach to knowledge has arisen be- 
cause religion no longer serves as a 
unifying influence in most American 
institutions of learning. A century ago, 
the assumption was that religion gave 
meaning and ultimate unity to all 
phases of education, and that it pro- 
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vided both final and immediate stand. 
ards of evaluation. The search to re- 
place the unity which religion once 
provided has recently become urgent. 
How can the Western world preserve 
its religious tradition in an age when 
sectarian teaching is no longer pre- 
dominant? This is a persistent ques- 
tion. 


Proposals for Achieving 
Totality 


But how can this totality of knowl- 
. edge be achieved? On what principle 
should the sciences and the humani- 
ties achieve unity of treatment and 
educational integration? A number of 
conflicting solutions have been pro- 
posed. The religionist argues that the 
purpose of religion is to supply the 
requisite integration. The traditional- 
ist seeks the solution in the tradition 
of the Western culture as embodied 
in the great writers of the European 
and American past. The functionalist 
ignores the formal divisions of knowl- 
edge and attempts to organize learn- 
ing around actual problems of con- 
temporary life. He views the integra- 
tion of subject matter as directly in- 
volved in the social situation in which 
the student participates. The liberalist 
finds the needed unity in loyalty to 
what he calls the values of the “good 
society.” Only through a set of parti- 
cular political-ethical values can 
order, unity and universality be re- 
stored to knowledge, learning and ed- 
ucation. The instrumentalist seeks a 
solution in the scientific outlook. 
What is necessary to unify knowledge 
is not so much any overall. device as 
a habit of meeting problems in an ex- 
perimental, detached spirit. Finally, 
ihe relativist views unity among the 
sciences as suspect; for him, integra- 
tion of knowledge implies, as he says, 
a “seamless static totality.” 

Divergent concepts of unifying 
knowledge are not easily reconciled. 
Traditional religion, it is said, cannot 
serve as the integrative force because 
it does not comprehend the whole of 
American culture. But this objection 
is also raised against the theory that 
the “Great Books” are the source of 
knowledge and learning. American 
culture is not wholly reflected in any 
one list of great books. For one thing, 


§ 


the books of the past necessarily neg- 
lect the significance of present prob- 
lems and standards. Besides, in the 
“Great Book” theory of knowledge 
science is considered as mere conven- 
tion and the orientation of science as 
purely practical. The “problem- 
centered” type of integration has its 
critics too. This approach minimizes 
the heritage of the past, and hence 
lacks the discipline of formal study 
and analysis. The method of integra- 
tion as envisioned by the liberalist is 
not free from difficulties either. Gen- 
eral consensus on any one liberal con- 
ception of the “good society” is im- 
possible to attain. But the belief that 
only science is the source of integra- 
tion is the main object of criticism. It 
is argued that science can give no in- 
sight into ultimate reality; that it 
provides relative knowledge only, and 
that, therefore, scientific method 
lacks the framework of permanent di- 
rection. 


Methodological Integration 

The meaning of “integration” has 
tended to suffer also because of the 
use of the term in different senses. 
Social scientists have used the term 
“integration” in the purely methodo- 
logical sense. Since the First World 
War there has been a growing insist- 
ence that the social sciences “break 
down their disciplinary walls” and 
“cross-fertilize each other” so as to 
“fill the gaps.” Current programs in 
integration have had as their purpose 
to explore “frontiers” or the “no- 
man’s-lands” of the social sciences. 

It is not to be denied that the prob- 
lems of providing a methodology for 
the social sciences and integrating 
their methods and results are today 
more pressing than ever before. Be- 
cause the physical sciences developed 
earlier, they have been regarded as 
the prototype of the social sciences. 
The assumption was that the secial 
sciences could become scientific only 
by taking on the characteristic me- 
thods of the physical sciences. The 
mathematical school of economists 
came closest in realizing these cri- 
teria. Constructing systems of abstract 
and therefore purely formal proposi- 
tions, analogous to these of the exact 
sciences, was the only means of analy- 


zing and metering the complexity of 
social phenomena. 

There is little question about the 
need to give the social sciences an 
inclusive frame of reference. The 
claim of the social sciences to auto- 
nomy and self-sufficiency has led to 
over-specialization, over-formalization 
and excessive emphasis on details. In 
many cases, over-formalization and 
over-emphasis on statistical refine- 
ments have had the effect of separat- 
ing social science from the current of 
social life. Hence we get the present 
emphasis on “cross-disciplinary” re- 
search and the effort to find a real 
“meeting-ground” for the social sci- 
ences. 


Integration of 
General Attitude 

But integration is also interpreted 
in terms of generalized attitudes 
governing actions rather than in terms 
of subject matter. What is sought is 
essentially a change in mental atti- 
tude and behavior, that is, an educa- 
tive change. From this point of view, 
the problem is not merely to break 
down the barriers between the sci- 
ences and the humanities. It is also 
to integrate in a more comprehensive 
point of view diverse interests and 
differing values. The purpose of gen- 
eral education is Jess concerned with 
knowledge and new tools of analysis 
and more with widening the area of 
personal interests and increasing the 
sense of social responsibility. 

No magical formula or educational 
prescription exists by which to modify 
emotional and intellectual attitudes. 
Fundamental dispositions of individu- 


als are formed not merely by direct , 


instruction but also informally by the 
influence of the environment. Nor is 
there a simple formula by which sci- 
ence is to be given a new social orien- 
tation. It is commonly asserted that 
the Industrial Revolution and the re- 
volution of technology from which it 
was derived, did not change the mo- 
tivation of science. New methods of 
communication and quickened mo- 
bility broke down the barriers of time 
and space, and widened the area of 
social communication. But the tech- 
nical achievement in bringing nations 
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and peoples closer together did not 
make for breader interest, interna- 
tional understanding, and social toler- 
ance. 

The search for unity among the so- 
cial sciences, natural sciences and the 
humanities has not produced an over- 
all principle of integration. The rela- 
tions of the sciences among them- 
selves and their relations to reality 
are indeed involved. To base the 
study of the social sciences on the 
same methods as the physical sciences 
could reduce social pheromena to 
mechanistic and quantitative terms. 
On the other hand, to pattern the 
study of the physical sciences after 
the social sciences could make the 
physical sciences teleological. To base 
science on values and values on sci- 
ence is to engage in circular reason- 
ing. Establishing values as absolute 
ends and confining the methods of 
science to mere means could create 
an unbridgeable gap between the 
two. Nor is a solution to be found in 
the three-fold division of the curricu- 
lum into physical sciences, social sci- 
ences, and the humanities, with each 
area performing its special function. 
Such a curriculum is an aggregate of 
values, held together only by a kind 


of check and balance system. 


Shifting the Emphases 
of Science 

It is difficult to arrive at a simple 
solution to the problem of the unity 
of knowledge. But this does not mean 
that the search for a unifying princi- 
ple should be abandoned. Indeed, 
there is in the current movement to 
unify knowledge an implicit approach 
to integration which may well be 
made explicit. It is to make the study 
of the social sciences more scientific 
and, on the other hand, to make the 
natural sciences more palpably hu- 
manistic, and less mechanistic. This 
approach may offer a genuine solu- 
tion to the problem of integration. 

Advocates of the “purity” of science 
demand the absolute neutrality of the 
social scientist with respect to com- 
peting values and divergent ends. 
Science in this view must not only be 
‘pure, it must also be completely free 
from social implications. This postul- 
ate of absolute neutralism would ex- 
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clude normative judgments and indi- 
vidual choice from the sphere of so- 
cial science. The counterpart of this 
view is that questions of ultimate 
values are uniquely the concern of 
social scientists and humanists. They 
must deal with ends rather than 
means, with goals rather than 
methods. 


Both of these positions presup- 
pose a sharp cleavage between fact 
and value, means and ends, the quan- 
titative and the qualitative. Science, 
however, must deal with values as 
well as with neutral facts; with quali- 
tative as well as with quantitative re- 
lations. The traditional view of sci- 
entific objectivity excludes moral and 
social evalutation. But to allow cer- 
tain studies to be the sole arbiters of 
values and to endow them with a 
unique methodology would be to set 
up spheres of isolationism within the 
several sciences and humanities. Nor 
can a meaningful ‘wholeness’ of 
knowledge be achieved through pos- 
tulating an identity of theory and 
policy, means and ends, facts and 
values. The attempt to integrate 
knowledge within the framework of 
social utilitarianism, could subordin- 
ate scientific inquiry to real and prac- 
tical needs of the times. A unified 
view of the humanistic and scientific 
aspects of knowledge is best achieyed 
when the social studies are more posi- 
tivistic and the study of natural sci- 
ence is less absolutistic and more re- 
lational. 

These considerations lead to the 
conclusion that the study of the sci- 
ences can have the aspects of human- 
istic interest that are narrowly re- 
served to the humanities. On the 
other hand, the study of the social 
sciences and humanities need not be 
exempt from the process of inquiry 
employed in the exact sciences. This 
approach to the totality of knowledge 
is more explicitly human. 


“Keys of The Kingdom” 


“Organizations of all types have a 
hierarchy of keys,” Robert Sommer 
writes in the current Worm Runner’s 
Digest, an informal journal published 
irregularly by the Planaria Research 
Group of The University of Michigan 
Department of Psychology. 

“Most low status employees have a 
small number of ‘weak’ keys; high 
status figures have a small number of. 
‘powerful’ keys,” he explains. “The 
janitor, for example, has a large num- 
ber of weak keys so his mobility (the 
number of doors he can open) ex- 


ceeds that of the senior employees 
and equals that of the head man in 
the organization. 

“The status or standing of a person 
in his company or laboratory can be 
gauged by the formula S=D/K where 
‘S’ is the status of a person in his 
organization, “‘D’ is the number of 
doors he must open to perform his 
job, and ‘K’ is the number of keys he 
carries. For example, the janitor needs 
to open 20 doors and he has 20 keys 
which means he has a score of one. A 
secretary has to open two doors and 
she has one key which gives her a 
status score of two. A staff scientist 
has to open six doors or cupboards, 
and he has two keys which gives him 
a score of three. 

“The director of the laboratory has 
to open 15 doors and has three keys 
which gives him a status score of five. 
However, the president never has to 
carry any keys, since there is always 
someone around to open doors for 
him. Hence his status rank in the 
company reaches infinity.” 


“For the man who has too much” 


GIVE THE ABS for Christmas. Send us the card in this issue, with his (or her) 


name, and we'll do the rest. 
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Behavioral Science For Whom? 


A Challenge to Educators 
by Thomas C. Hunt 


The current exploiters of behavioral science grow rich and pile up great-slag 
heaps of human problems, says our Author, Professor at Mt. San Antonio Col- 
lege, Walnut, California. We must realize the mining process. Several philos- 
ophers and psychologists have established an objective basis for regarding auton- 
omous, creative personality as the aim of applied behavioral science. 


The 


behavioral sciences increas- 
ingly provide us information about 
human needs and potentialities that 
can be used as a basis for reaching 
agreement on common human goals 
and on the means necessary to their 
achievement. 


However, in American society, the 
recent findings of the behavioral sci- 
ences are, to a significant degree, 
being used in a very @ifferent way: 
namely, as tools whereby a few ma- 
nipulate the majority to achieve their 
own narrow ends. 


Yet we educators have not asked 
the question: Behavioral science for 
what-.and for whom? And that is the 
preliminary step to taking applied be- 
havioral science out of the wrong 
hands. Scientific knowledge should be 
for the achievement of shared goals. 
American schools should serve as 
agencies of creative goal-seeking, an- 
chored in the growing knowledge of 
man. This may seem to be circular 
reasoning. I do not believe it is. | 
agree with A. Campbell Garnett when 
he says: ““X is good’ means ‘X is an 
object toward which enlightened un- 
derstanding tends to develop a favor- 
able attitude.” 


Applications and their 
Related Knowledge 

First, let us see how the findings 
of behavioral science are currently 
being applied, in part, in American 
society; this is Exhibit A. Second, let 
us note some of the human conse- 
quences of this application as _re- 
ported by the behavioral scientists; 
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this is Exhibit B. I have chosen sev- 
eral secondary sources of behavioral 
science, which are presumably com- 
mon currency among the educated; 
ignorance cannot be successfully 


pleaded by the applied scientists. 


ITEM #1 


Exhibit A: “ ‘Both parties will merchan- 
dise their candidates and issues by the same 
methods that business had developed to sell 
goods. These include scientific selection of 
appeals; planned repetition . . ..”! “ “I think 
of a man in a voting booth who hesitates 
between two levers as if he were pausing 
between competing tubes of toothpaste in 
a drugstore. The brand that has made the 
highest penetration on his brain will win 
his choice.’ 

Exhibit B: “Recent polls and psycho- 
logical studies reveal the extent to which 
the President has now become what psy- 
chologists call a ‘father image’ in the aver- 
age American home.”* “Mental health is 
characterized by the ability to love and 
create, by the emergence from incestuous 
ties to clan and soil, by a sense of identity 
based on one’s experience of self as the 
subject and agent of one’s powers, by the 
grasp of reality inside and outside ourselves, 
that is, by the development of objectivity 
and reason.” * 


ITEM #2 


Exhibit A: “‘Eager minds can_ be 
moulded to want your products! In the 
grade schools throughout America are near- 
ly 23,000,000 young girls and boys . 
here is a vast market for your products. . . 
by moulding eager minds through Project 
Education Material supplied to teachers.’ ”* 
“* .. Think of what it can mean to your 
firm in profits if you can condition a mil- 
lion or ten million children who will grow 
up into adults trained to buy your products 
as soldiers are trained to advance when 
they hear the trigger words “forward 
march.” ’ 6 

Exhibit B: “Canalization is the connec- 
tion of a need with a specific way of satis- 


fying that need.” . . . “But with such an 
accepted way, rigidity, even ossification, 
arises. It is the very nature of the canaliza- 
tion process to push toward such ossifica- 
tion One of the most challenging 
problems facing mankind-discovering-itself 
is how to provide for the perennial flow 
of drives with specific channels without 
making ‘irrecoverable’ investments—getting 
stuck, becoming rigid, freezing the poten- 
tialities in the 


ITEM #3 

Exhibit A: “Since World War Il . . , the 
warlords have caused a large-scale and in- 
tensive public relations program to be 
carried out. They have spent millions of 
dollars and they have employed thousands 
of skilled publicists, in and out of uniform, 
in order to sell their ideas and themselves 
to the public and to the Congress . . . The 
military manipulation of civilian opinion 
and the military invasion of the civilian 
mind are now important ways in which 
the power of the warlords is steadily ex- 
erted . . . What is being promulgated and 
reinforced is the military metaphysics—the 
cast of mind that defines international real- 
itv as basically military.”* 

Exhibit B: “Scientific and_ technological 
development, once seated in the economy, 
has increasingly become part of the mili- 
tary order, which is now the largest single 
supporter and director of scientific research 

.” (Mills) 


ITEM #4 


Exhibit A: “The fundamental fact about 
American male psychology is the fear of 
impotence. Let’s give the men, therefore, 
the One Big Symbol that will make them 
feel that they are not impotent. Let’s give 
them great big cars, glittering all over and 
pointed at the ends, with 275 h.p. under 
the hood, so that they can feel like men!” 


Exhibit B: “The comic strip, the peeping 
tom in the modern form of scandal maga- 
zines, the touching infantility of television, 
the well-filled refrigerator as a sort of nour- 
ishing womb, the penis symbol of the 
Cadillac, the father image of Eisenhower— 
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| these and many other things are noth- 

: but regressions to infantile states .. . 

attitude is not that of . . . a mature 

. . « (it) might be called cultural re- 

ssion . . . No wonder, then, that the 

akdown of the symbolic universe leads 
the experience of being lost in a mean- 

Jess world.” (Hayokawa) 

(‘TEM #45 

Exhibit A: “Lloyd Warner spelled out 

inviting situation to ad men in these 
rds: “Within the status systems some- 
ising else operates that is at the very core 
v! American life and is the most motivating 
jorce in the lives of many of us—namely, 
what we call social mobility, the aspiration 
drive . . . the translation of economic goods 
into socially approved symbols, so that peo- 
ple achieve higher status.” Mr. Martineau 
( Director of Research at the Chicago Trib- 
une) is so impressed with the potentialities 
of selling symbols to strivers (via ads in 
his newspaper) that in 1956 he advised me 
he was putting $100,000 in a three year 
study of social classes in Chicago (under 
the direction of Dr. Warner) that will 
‘bring in the whole aspect of social mo- 
bility.” (Packard ) 

Exhibit B: “One of the characteristics of 
self-actualizing people . . . is their relative 
independence of the physical and _ social 
environment. Since they are propelled by 
growth motivation rather than by deficiency 
motivation, self-actualizing people are not 
dependent for their main satisfactions . . 
on other people . . . Rather they are de- 
pendent for their own development and 
continued growth on their own potential- 
ities and latent resources.” . . . “They can 
be and are friendly with anyone of suitable 
character regardless of class, political be- 
lief, race, or color. As a matter of fact, it 
often seems as if they are not even aware 
of these differences . . 

ITEM #6 

Exhibit A: General Electric trainees “are 
particularly enthusiastic about the ‘Effec- 
tive Presentation’ course . . . ‘YOU CAN 
ALWAYS GET ANYBODY TO DO WHAT 
YOU WISH,’ the textbook proclaims. To 
this end the students spend four months 
eagerly studying a battery of communica- 
tion techniques and_ psychological _princi- 
ples which General Electric tells them will 
help them to be good managers. (Sample 
principle: ‘Never say anything  contro- 
versial.’) . . . They do like the part about 
selling yourself to others so you can get 
ahead, for they think a lot about this . . . 
they see the manipulative skills as some- 
thing that in the long run will make other 
people happy.”!! 

Exhibit B: “In the ‘marketing’ orienta- 
tion . . . man experiences himself as a 
thing to be employed successfully in the 
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market. He does not experience himself as 
an active agent, as the bearer of human 
powers . . . The alienated personality who 
is for sale must lose a good deal of the 
sense of dignity which is so characteristic 
of men even in most primitive cultures. He 
must lose almost all sense of self, of him- 
self as a unique and induplicable entity. 
The sense of self stems from the experi- 
ence of myself as the subject of my experi- 
ence, my thought, my feeling, my decision, 
my judgment, my action. It presupposes 
that my experience is my own, and not an 
alienated one. Things have no self and 
men who have become things can have 
no self.” (Fromm) 

ITEM #7 

Exhibit A: “The tape of President Eisen- 
hower voicing ‘peace on earth’ from the 
Atlas satellite showed the feasibility of 
using privately-owned satellites for com- 
mercial advertising, President of the In- 
ternational Astronautical Federation, An- 
drew G. Haley noted. He said technicians 
of the Ford Motor Co. and Coca-Cola have 
already started informal discussions.”!? 

Exhibit B: The mass communications 
medium is “A roadblock to maturity . . . 
taking us for what we are, it keeps us 
where we are, denying us that which we 
have in us to become.”* 

What do the seven items of Exhibit 
A have in common? In each, a power- 
ful group in American society is 
looking over the shoulder of a scien- 
tist, noting a cause-effect relation- 
ship, and applying this knowledge to 
achieve whatever ends it holds. In 
each case, a few persons manipulate 
many people. The conclusion from 
Exhibit A, then, is that the results 
of applied behavioral science are: 
(1) for the few, increased power and 
freedom for goal achievement. (2) 
for the majority, manipulation. 


The items in Exhibit A do _ not, 
however, tell the whole story. .. . 
The behavioral scientists cited in Ex- 
hibit B indicate some of the possi- 
bilities and consequences of science 
as applied in Exhibit A. These conse- 
quences are the diseases of manipu- 
lated man: impotent political repre- 
sentatives, rigid and ossified person- 
alities, regressed, infantile men, men 
failing to achieve mental health or a 
genuine sense of personal identity or 
personal maturity. The analyses of 
these scientists go further than diag- 


nosis of disease and identification of 
causes; they point toward health, and 
the means to attain it. One of them 
states: “. . . The ultimate disease of 
our time is ¥eluelessness . . . this 
state is more crucially dangerous 
than ever before in history . . . The 
state of valuelessness has been vari- 
ously described as anomie, amoral- 
ity, unhedonia, rootlessness, empti- 
ness, hopelessness, the lack of some- 
thing to believe in and to be devoted 
to... The cure for this disease is 
obvious. We need a validated, usable 
system of human values, values that 
we can believe and devote ourselves 
to because they are true rather than 
because we are exhorted to ‘believe 
and have faith.’ And for the first time 
in history, many of us feel, such a 
system—based squarely upon valid 
knowledge of the nature of men, of 
his society, and of his works—may 


be possible.” 


The Sources of a 
New Morality 

To fashion a comprehensive frame- 
work of values for the contemporary 
world would admittedly be complex 
and controversial. That it is a practi- 
cal possibility, however, is heralded 
in the brilliant work already accom- 
plished by Theodore Brameld"’, 
Stephen C. Pepper’, Abraham 
Edel'*, and others. 


Edel 


Edel develops the concept of a 
“valuational base,” grounded in test- 
ed scientific knowledge of man and 
society, which can be used as a plat- 
form for the evaluation of ideals, so- 
cial policies, even ethical theories. 
The constituents of the base, so 
grounded, “represent a fusion of uni- 
versal and local elements.” The uni- 
versals are fundamental human 
needs, perennial human aspirations, 
and invariant tasks faced by all so- 
cieties—all of these cross-cultural in 
scope. The local elements refer to the 
central problems of a particular age, 
including, first, the central necessary 
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conditions for the achievement of 
any value (e.g., internal order and, 
in a complex society like our own, ed- 
ucation), and, second, critical con- 
tingent factors (e.g., today, the threat 
of war). 

Obviously a host of issues arises 
regarding the precise meaning and 
possible validity of Edel’s concept. 
We can perhaps clarify a few of these 
issues by showing how a particular 
“candidate” (i.e. a human need or 
aspiration or necessary condition) 
might qualify for a place in the val- 
uational base. 

Suppose the composite goal of ma- 
ture, integrated, self-actualizing man, 
as distinct from manipulated man, 
were presented as a candidate for in- 
clusion in the valuational base. Is 
there scientific evidence for its ac- 
ceptance or rejection? In other words, 
are maturity, personality integration, 
and _ self-actualization verifiable hu- 
man needs and/or universal human 
aspirations, or even, if the practices 
itemized in Exhibit A are found to 
be widespread, central problems of 
our age? 


Maslow 

Maslow makes an “empirical case” 
for the presence within most, perhaps 
all, human beings of a “tendency 
toward,” a “need for,” a “pressure 
toward” self-actualization. He con- 
cludes that the case is not that men 
“ought” to choose personal integra- 
tion, spontaneity, autonomy, creative- 
ness, and the other characteristics 
found in self-actualizing persons, but 
that “Healthy people, permitted to 
choose, are observed to choose” these 
things. 


Fromm 

Fromm holds that “the concept of 
mental health or of maturity is an 
objective one, arrived at by the exam- 
ination of the ‘human situation’ and 
the human necessities and needs 
stemming from it. It follows . . . that 
mental health cannot be defined in 
terms of the ‘adjustment’ of the in- 
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dividual to his society, but, on the 
contrary, that it must be defined in 
terms of the adjustment of society to 
the needs of man.” 


Pepper 

Following a thorough analysis of 
the scientific evidence, Pepper con- 
cludes that the “tendency” of a per- 
son to approximate the ideal of “an 
internally well integrated personality” 
is involved in the very mechanisms 
of (purposive) behavior . . . ” Pep- 
per’s study clarifies the often hazy 
notion of “basic human needs” in 
terms of the concept of “selective 
systems” or “natural norms;” self-di- 
rection through personality integra- 
tion is, he shows, such a natural norm. 


Obviously, a more detailed analy- 
sis, especially of anthropological 
materials, would be necessary in 
order to establish that the composite 
goal under consideration is, in fact. 
a universal human need, universally 
aspired to. It seems clear, however, 
that the concept of mature, self- 
actualizing man, “aims to articulate 
the norms (Edel) inherent in a scien- 
tific account of personality develop- 
ment.” Even so, acceptance of the 
goal into the valuational base would 
hinge on evidence that the institu- 
tional changes necessary to __ its 
achievement are congruent with so- 
cial stability and other demands of 
the base. 


Space precludes even a listing of 
other likely candidates for inclusion 
in a valuational base for the modern 
world. Edel examines in detail two 
candidates: (1) the problem of at- 
taining a stable peace, and (2) the 
ideal of brotherhood, in the sense of 
a global scope for the valuational 
base itself; his tentative conclusion 
is that both qualify as critical con- 
tingent factors and central necessary 
conditions for any value achievement 
in our age. 

Gardner Murphy's book, Human 
Potentialities is a scientific brief in 
support of the candidacy for inclusion 
in the valuational base of a flexible, 


democratically-planned society, con- 
trasted with a rigid, moulding social 
system; likewise, Pepper argues that 
a__rationally-controlled “adjustable” 
society is a natural norm, legislating 
over al] other norms by virtue of be- 
ing a necessary condition of their 
realization. 


Creative Search for Goals 

Let us suppose, despite the sketch- 
iness of the evidence just adduced, 
that the sciences of man can now ac- 
curately describe certain basic human 
needs, universal human aspirations, 
critical social problems and _ the 
necessary steps to their solution. And 
let us suppose that from these de- 
scriptions can be constructed a valua- 
tional base for the present age: a 
specific complex of goals-means. For 
example, if the candidates for the 
valuational base listed above did 
qualify, the outline of such a specific 
goals-means complex might be: a 
peaceful world society, rationally 
planned by and for mature, self- 
actualizing men. 

Grant the suppositions! Do we then 
have values and goals by which to 
live, and teach? Yes, on one condi- 
tion: that we accept the value prem- 
ises on which the valuational base is 
itself erected; if, in other words, we 
commit ourselves to the view that the 
standard of the “good” is maximum 
fulfillment of the human needs, aspir- 
ations, and capacities progressively 
revealed by the behavioral sciences. 
Failure to recognize this necessary 
condition involves one squarely in the 
“naturalistic fallacy,” i.e. of equating 
a descriptive statement of what “is” 
or “can be” with a value judgment of 
what is “good.”"* Now, who is to meet 
this condition, that is, who is to ac- 
cept or reject the value premise, to 
make or refuse the value commit- 
ment? Clearly, you, and I, and every 
man. 

A value judgment is different from 
an empirical description. Ayer’s Lan- 
guage, Truth and Logic establishes 
this point well. In Edel’s words: “Sci- 
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nee does not give us values, only 
sen create values. Science does not 
sive us virtues, but men grow virtues. 
cience does not give us goals, but 
en use their knowledge to broaden 
_ad refine and increasingly to achieve 
‘aeir human aims. And they use their 
-rowing knowledge of themselves to 
vork out what their aims are and to 
cistinguish increasingly the spurious 
‘rom the genuine. A full scientific un- 
cerstanding thus moulds their way 
of looking at the world. They see 
themselves at every point as active 
creators out of the past and into the 
future.” In this quotation, Edel a- 
voids the naturalistic fallacy of 
equating values with empirical facts; 
science does not create values, he 
says, only men do. His value premise 
is, however, obvious: that value com- 
mitments can and should be guided 
by scientific knowledge; to repeat 
Garnett’s words, in Language of 
Value, ““X is good’ means ‘X is an 
object toward which enlightened un- 
derstanding tends to develop a favor- 
able attitude.” This premise is cru- 
cial; it is not enough to say that you, 
I, and every man are responsible for 
choosing the standard of the good. A 
prior condition must be met: that 
“everyone” be a creative goal seeker 
molded by a full and growing scien- 
tific understanding. 

Precisely at this point lies the chal- 
lenge to education—to produce such 
men; to direct teaching and learning 
toward enlightened value commit- 
ments. Let us summarize the grounds 
for this conclusion: (1) some men 
apply science to manipulate other 
men. (2) scientists describe manipu- 
lated men as diseased in relation to 
norms of mental health, personality 
integration, self-actualization, basic- 
need satisfaction, and universal hu- 
man aspirations. (3) philosophers 
fashion these descriptive norms into 
proposed specific patterns of values, 
goals, and means for our age. (4) 
these possible sets of values, goals, 
and means remain unsanctioned and 
unrealized until men generally make 
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a moral commitment to achieve them. 
(5) commitment to and achievement 
of such long-range goals and means, 
complex and controversial as these 
necessarily are, is possible only for 
creative, goal-seeking men applying 
a growing scientific knowledge; it is 
not possible for men suffering the 
diseases of manipulation. 


What Teaching Can Do 


A teacher adequately prepared to 
conduct such a curriculum would 
need a thorough grounding in history, 
the social and psychological sciences, 
philosophy, and the humanities in 
their relation to perennial human as- 
pirations and the specific problems of 
modern society. Such grounding 
would require a drastic revision and 
extension of present professional and 
liberal arts programs of teacher train- 
ing. Students would be set two 
tasks: 1) the construction of a com- 
prehensive valuational base for the 


modern world; 2) the application of 
the base, through the case method, 
to policy decisions ranging in com- 
plexity from the classroom _ itself, 
through the institutional life of Amer- 
ican society, to issues of world-wide 
scope. 


If our American society is con- 
fused in its answer to the underlying 
question—if our explicit culture, cen- 
tering on democratic traditions is 
committed mainly to one answer, and 
our implicit culture’’, our operating 
practices, is committed largely to the 
other—must public education also 
remain divided and confused?*’ Can 
we as educators escape taking a stand 
by limiting the curriculum to “neu- 
tral” facts and compartmentalized 
subjects, or by inspiring loyalty to 
traditional virtues, or by inculcating 
intellectual discipline? Can we avoid 
a value commitment by teaching 
“how to think, not what to think,” or 
by enlarging the curriculum with vo- 


cational courses, or by stressing “so- 
cial adjustment” or by enriching the 
program of the “gifted”—can we es- 
cape a stand by doing any or all of 
these things isr isolation from the is- 
sues faced by human beings trying to 
live meaningful lives in a fast-chang- 
ing society? 

No, we cannot escape, for educa- 
tion is inevitably a moral enterprise. 
With few exceptions, we have decid- 
ed by indecision. We have failed to 
ask the question: “Science for what 
and for whom?” Until we do, and 
give as our answer: “Science for val- 
ues, goals, and means; science for 
all,” and use this answer as the or- 
ganizing principle of education, pow- 
er and freedom will be only for the 
manipulative few. 
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: A Psychometric Model of the Supreme Court 


Glendon Schubert 


: A leader of the new wave of researchers who have attacked head-on the problem of reducing the complexity of ju- 
ae dicial operations to mathematical analysis and prediction, Dr. Schubert of Michigan State University here presents 
os an explanation and formulation of his theory. We see at the end of this new scientific process a set of hard facts 
‘: about the process of adjudication that will contribute to forcing a total reevaluation of the political structure and 
ws institutions of social control of our age. 


ia Is There a Psychological systematic administration to incum- nounced in the reports of decisions. 
i Theory of the Court? bent justices of interview schedules Little or nothing appears to have 

A basic question in the develop- does not appeer be feasible. Pre- been done with the first class of ob- 
% ment of a psychological theory of the sumably, it is not possible to obtain  servable data, but it offers a potential- 


Court relates to the forms of judicial or oan the Justices to ques ly rich source for psychologically 
tionnaires about their work, nor to 


Ay behavior that are considered signifi- sig oriented students of judicial behavior. 
ur cant, and the motivational bases that administer a them aptitude, attitude, Opinion data is the customary grist 
Ly are presumed to activate such be- achievement, va similar renee Nor can for the mill of students of the Su- 
haviors. Many of the most important ue preme Court, as evidenced by a ran- 
forms of behavior of any complex or- dom perusal of the pages of any law 
8 ganism, however, may not be subject les of the justices, or other members oy political science journal during, for 
‘a to either direct or indirect observa- of the staff of the Court, thus pre- example, the first six decades of the 
a tion (at a given time and level of cluding even second hand entrée to present century. The _ traditional 
y technology ); and even much behavior the desired information. method of observation and analysis 
af that is observable is without value for Absent direct access to the justices of opinion data, however, is subjec- 
“t scientific study because of the lack of |“ individuals, what about the possi- tive, impressionistic, non-replicable 
i fe appropriate units of measurement bility of observing the performance (because of reliance upon undefined 
ae and systems of data processing. There of their _ official decision-making variables and unmeasurable quanti- 
a are difficulties enough in measuring roles? However useful it might be to ties), and unscientific in the extreme; 
4 the behavior of organisms less com- position observers in the conference this kind of so-called “legal” critique 
ony plex than human beings, such (for '0™ the conference remains so of the Court is essentially a form of 
Pe | instance) as Norway rats or fruit ~amaee that not even members of the literary criticism. In sharp contradis- 
oN flies, even under controlled labora- Court’s own staff are admitted to this tinction to the traditional work with 
ve tory conditions; and it is understand- Charmed circle; and there are no opinion data, the analysis recently 
~ able that there should be both skepti- records available of the conference proposed by Kort and Nagel! are sci- 
oF cism and caution when one suggests proceedings, of course. Certain inter- entific in conception and methodo- 
Be the possibility of meaningful psycho- office memos, from one justice to an- logically sophisticated; but _ their 
rah logical analysis of such a complex hu- other, may ultimately be made avail- theoretical orientation is towards the 
a4 man group as the United States Su- able to biographers of individual traditional Austinian positivism of 
Ni preme Court. justices, usually long after the demise analytical jurisprudence rather than 
‘ ~ Certainly, many of the most in- of the subjects; but research to date toward psychological factors under- 
ne triguing aspects of the behavior of based upon such data, however fas- lying the decision-making behavior 


the justices cannot be studied by in- iating, necessarily has been both of individual justices. There is no rea- 
voking the usual tools of sociopsycho- fragmentary and historical. There re- gon, of course, why stare decisis can- 
logical investigation. The Court must ™ain essentially three types of ob- not be conceptualized as a psycho- 


“i be studied in the field, not under servable data: (1) the overt personal logical variable and studied accord- 
mf controlled laboratory conditions. The behavior manifested by the justices, ingly, instead of being viewed as the 
‘es justices cannot be psychoanalyzed, in speech, gesture, and grimace, at “unseen hand” which, as discoverable 
oi either individually or in the name of the times when oral argument is held, only through the mystique of arith- 
te group therapy, in order to provide and when opinions are delivered with metique, brings continuity, consis- 
33) data for behavioral seience investiga- the announcement of decisions; (2) tency, and order out of the seeming 
mi tors. Although some of them may, as_ the written opinions that are associa- chaos of human behavior. Opinion 
< individuals, submit to limited inter- ted with about 6-8% of the total de- data might well be utilized as the 
e viewing for the purpose of aiding in cisions of the Court each term; and basis for research in the psychology 


the writing of their biographies, the (3) the votes of the justices as an- of courts, although few such studies 
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ive appeared as yet," except quite 
cently in connection with the cum- 
‘ative scaling of judicial votes. The 
ird class of observable data, the re- 
rded votes of the justices, provides 
‘.e primary basis for the research 
‘vategy underlying the model of the 
ochavior of the justices that is sug- 
vested below. 


Measuring Judicial 
Attitudes 

The stimulus-response model is 
basic to research in the branch of 
contemporary psychology that is 
known as psychometrics. According 
to this model, both stimuli and re- 
spondents can be conceptualized as 
abstract points in a _ psychological 
space of stipulated dimensionality. 
The advantage of thinking about 
stimulus-response relationships in this 
abstract, generalized way is that such 
simplification of reality makes possi- 
ble systematic observation and meas- 
urement of relationships that would 
otherwise have to be considered to 
be unique and incommensurable. 
Some humanists will decry attempts 
to deal with Supreme Court cases 
and justices on this level of abstrac- 
tion as “oversimplification” which 
ignores so much of the richness and 
variation of human behavior in real 
life that there can be little that is im- 
portant to be learned from the em- 
ployment of complicated theories and 
complex systems for data processing; 
their quarrel, however, is with the 
whole field of modern psychomet- 
rics, and not with its application to 
the particular empirical data provid- 
ed by Supreme Court decision-mak- 
ing. Whether the humanists are cor- 
rect depends, of course, upon wheth- 
er a psychological approach to the 
Court can lead to insights and under- 
standing of the Court that are more 
valid and reliable than those that are 
derivable from the traditional work- 
ways. And the answer to this question 
should not be left to the a_ priori 
biases of either humanists or behav- 
ioral scientists; a psychological theory 
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of the Court must expect to demon- 
strate its utility in order to gain ac- 
ceptance. 

It is possible to conceptualize a 
case before the Supreme Court for 
decision as a stimulus to which each 
individual justice responds by his 
voting. Translated into the language 
of psychometrics, we might call each 
individual justice an “i-point”, and 
each case that is decided upon the 
merits a “j-point.” Since we can learn 
nothing about the considerations that 
might explain the reasons for the dif- 
ferences (or, as we shall prefer to 
call it hereafter, the “variance”) a- 
mong the justices’ voting behavior by 
studying unanimous cases, we shall 
define our universe of data for analy- 
sis as all cases decided non-unani- 
mously on the merits in a given term. 
Since we are interested in votes on 
the merits of the issues before the 
Court for decision, we shall consider 
jurisdictional dissenting votes to be 
a form of non-participation, and 
hence excluded from the sample of 
votes to be analyzed. On the other 
hand, the difference between per 
curiam decisions on the merits, and 
those formal decisions with which are 
associated opinions of the Court with 
authorship attributed to a particular 
justice, is essentially a question of 
opinion behavior rather than voting 
behavior; so both formal and_ per 
curiam cases would be included in 
the sample. During the past fourteen 
terms, the number of split decisions 
(defined as above) available for 
analysis has ranged from a minimum 
of 60 (in 1954) to a maximum of 132 
(in 1957), with an average of 97 
cases per term. 


Let us assume the hypothesis that 
the justices vote as they do because of 
their individual attitudes towards the 
recurring issues of public policy 
which the Supreme Court is expected 
to and does decide, term in and term 
out. Each case, under this hypothesis, 
functions as a stimulus to test the at- 
titudes of each individual justice to- 
wards such basic political values as 


freedom of speech; the right to a fair 
trial of defendants in criminal cases 
in state courts; the statutory rights of 
taxpayers, injured railroad workers, 
and labor uniens; the degree of def- 
erence that the Supreme Court should 
show to lower court justices; the ex- 
tent to which states should be upheld 
in the exercise of extraterritorial taxa- 
tion; the rights of lawyers to believe 
in the Declaration of Independence; 
and a host of other specifics. Each 
justice, it is assumed, has attitudes 
which reflect his valuation of each of 
these issues of public policy. Al- 
though two or more justices may 
agree in their valuation of a particu- 
lar, narrowly defined issue, the com- 
plex patterns of internal valuation of 
no two justices can be expected to 
coincide precisely, just as no two jus- 
tices, as discrete human beings, are 
exactly alike. Accordingly, we should 
expect to find some variance in the 
attitudinal responses, such as votes, of 
even such a pair of justices as Black 
and Douglas, who do indeed (it is 
generally assumed) share many at- 
titudes in common, and hence resem- 
ble each other in voting behavior 
more than either resembles any other 
justice. The latter expectation is in 
perfect accord with traditional but 
contemporary legal scholarships—one 
would doubtless be hard-pressed to 
find either a law professor or a politi- 
cal scientist who would disagree with 
the assertion that Douglas and Black 
usually vote the same way because 
they think alike on most issues before 
the Court, in preference to the alter- 
native explanation that their technical 
legal skills are so similar that they 
find and attribute the same signifi- 
cance to the same precedents. 


Given these assumptions about 


cases as stimuli, justices as respond- . 


ents, and votes as responses, meas- 
urement of differences in individual 
voting behaviors appears to be a pos- 
sible means of studying attitudinal 
differences among the justices. Pre- 
vious research has demonstrated that 
significant insights can be gained 
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even from one-dimensional models of 
the Court’s decision-making behavior, 
as exemplified in the bloc analysis 
characteristic of Pritchett’s earlier 
work, or in the scalogram analysis 
that has received increasing attention 
in recent years. But it is quite clear 
that most Supreme Court cases are 
multivariate rather than univariate, 
and that a multidimensional system 
of analysis would make possible a 
much more adequate approximation 
of reality than is possible with any 
unidimensional theory or method. 
The minimum prerequisites of a mul- 
tidimensional model of the Court 
would be that it includes: (1) a 
theory of voting behavior from which 
can be inferred testable hypotheses 
about the relationship between case- 
stimuli and judicial responses to 
them; (2) a methodology for measur- 
ing the variance in individual judicial 
voting, both as between individual 
justices, and as among different val- 
ues for any individual justice; and 
(3) a methodology for proving that 
variance in voting behavior is a func- 
tion of variance in individual atti- 
tudes. For the latter purpose, statisti- 
cal proof ought to be acceptable— 
since we are precluded from direct 
access to the minds of the justices— 
providing conventional standards and 
tests of significance are employed. 


A Theory of Judicial 
Voting Behavior 


If a justice’s vote represents a re- 
sponse which expresses his attitude 
towards a value evoked by a case- 
stimulus, then one way to concep- 
tualize the relationship between the 
stimulus and the response is to postu- 
late that both the j-point (represent- 
ing the stimulus) and i-point (repre- 
senting the ideal-point of the justice ) 
are positioned somewhere in an r-di- 
mensional psychological space. If the 
justice’s attitude toward the value pre- 
sented by the stimulus is such that he 
agrees with or accepts the degree of 
valuation of the variable in question, 
it is assumed that his i-point exceeds 
(in the sense of distance measured 
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along the relevant dimensions) the 
locus of the j-point. There are several 
psychological theories which purport 
to explain how an i-point might “ex- 
ceed” a j-point under the stated con- 
ditions; according to one theory, for 
instance, it is assumed that the indi- 
vidual exceeds (i.e., has more of the 
values in question than is required 
for acceptance of) the stimulus on all 
of the relevant dimensions: this is 


“Monsieur is a great thief? That’s all right. I 
hope to correct that with the aid of my sys- 
tem. It is impossible to reform a man if one 
does not pay the greatest attention to his 
protuberances. Everything depends on that.” 
“Say, then, there is a famous one on the 
cheek?” 

(The Prisoner) “Pay no attention to that, 
gentlemen,—it’s a chaw of tobacco.” 

Honoré Daumier. 


known as a conjunctive composition 
model. We shall prefer, however, an 
alternative theory, that of the individ- 
ual-compensatory composition model, 
according to which an individual can 
compensate for this insufficiency of 
one or more dimensions by an excess 
of other dimensions. To take a com- 
mon and hypothetical example, let 
us assume a case involving an appeal 
of a criminal defendant in a state 
court, raising constitutional claims re- 
lating to both an illegal search and 
seizure and the right to counsel. A 
justice (such as Black) might vote 
to reverse the defendant’s conviction 
because his exceptionally strong 
attachment to Sixth Amendment 
values could compensate for his 


relative lack of sympathy for Fourth 
Amendment values. Conversely, of 
course, if the Sixth Amendment ques- 
tion were marginal for Black, he 
would vote (according to this theory ) 
against the defendant because of his 
incapacity, under these circumstances, 
to compensate for his deficiencies in 
regard to the Fourth Amendment is- 
sue, even though, if the case had con- 
tained only the marginal (to him) 
Sixth Amendment issue, he would 
have voted favorably to the defend- 
ant. When an i-point exceeds, in the 
sense of the compensatory theory, a 
j-point, we shall say that the i-point 
dominates the j-point. 

The dominance relationship obvi- 
ously is critical to the theory of Su- 
preme Court voting that we are pro- 
posing. On a somewhat more techni- 
cal level, we can define the domi- 
nance relationship as follows, follow- 
ing Coombs: * 

>o<=>i>j. 

In other words, “if, and only if, at the 
moment h, the point corresponding 
to the individual [i] dominates the 
point corresponding to the stimulus 
[j], the individual responds _positive- 
ly to the stimulus,” where Pj,; is de- 
fined as the distance between the 
pair of points in the joint (i.e., con- 
taining both kinds of points) space of 
the relevant dimensions, and where 
< = > signifies “implies and is im- 
plied by.” At the abstract level of 
Coombs’ theory of data, both factor 
analysis and cumulative scaling (as 
well as several other research methods 
that are commonly used in social psy- 
chology and psychometrics) are con- 
ceptualized as alternative approaches 
to the same basic measurement prob- 
lem. As Coombs has explained, 

The individual might be presumed to per- 
ceive each stimulus as a union or coalition 
of certain characteristics or attributes. So 
. . . the stimulus may be represented by a 
point in a space in which the coordinates of 
the point correspond to the measures of the 
stimulus on the various dimensions (charac- 
teristics ) which are the relevant ones in the 
individual’s percention of the stimulus. In 
fact all the stimuli may be presumed to be 
represented by points in a common space of 
relevant dimensions. 
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The psychological space postulated 
or our model of the Court is Euclid- 
ean and three-dimensional. There are 
echnical reasons relating to the 
‘mount of error variance inherent in 
“1e computational procedures to be 
escribed below that caution against 

‘tempts to work with a space of 
iigher dimensionality, at least for 
initial and exploratory empirical ap- 
plications of the theory; and there is 
the additional practical consideration 
that three dimensions can be plotted 
geometrically, thus corresponding to 
the intuitions of most non-mathemati- 
cally inclined readers and aiding their 
comprehension. The one hundred-odd 
j-points representing non-unanimous 
cases decided on the merits during a 
term of the Court, and the nine 
i-points for the justices, all are lo- 
cated, according to our theory, in the 
same three dimensional space. Carte- 
sian coordinates, ranging from —1.00 
to +1.00 along each of the three refer- 
ence axes, can be used to locate each 
point in the space. The coordinates of 
the intersection of the reference axes 
are, of course, the point O, O, O. Stated 
somewhat differently, each i-point 
and j-point can be represented by a 
vector in the space. The locus of each 
i-point is a function of the attitudes 
of the justice towards the issues raised 
by the j-points. 

A set of cases which raise questions 
of differing degrees of valuation about 
the same variable are j-points with 
various loci in the space but in an ap- 
proximate linear relationship to each 
other; thus, each j-point may be an 
approximate linear relationship — to 
each other; thus, each j-point may be 
conceived of as lying upon or near a 
scale axis, representing the variable, 
which passes through the origin and 
intersects the space. Through the mid- 
dle (or, more technically, the cen- 
troid) of a set of scale axes represent- 
ing a set of related variables, such as 
all civil liberties cases decided during 
a term, would pass an axis represent- 
ing this latter broadly defined and 
heterogeneous variable; and this lat- 
ter axis would follow the trace of the 
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mean of the projections of all of the 
j-points for civil liberties cases. How 
a case represented by any j-point in 
this set would be decided would de- 
pend, therefore, upon the relation- 
ship between the locus of the j-point 
and the loci of the i-points of all of 
the justices participating in the deci- 
sion. The individual justices would 
not necessarily all agree upon the lo- 
cus of the j-point; there might well 
be differences in their individual per- 
ceptions of the issues raised for deci- 
sion by the case. 

It should be clear, from the above 
discussion, that what we have defined 
as a scale axis for a single variable is 
isomorphic with the conception of a 
cumulative (Guttman) scale. In the 
Guttman model, both cases and jus- 
tices are points arrayed along a direc- 
tional continuum, which is of course, 
and by definition, one-dimensional. In 
our model, the projections on the 
scale axis from both j-points and 
i-points are arrayed as points along 
a directional continuum. In effect, we 
have postulated that Supreme Court 
cases, normally multivariate, are rep- 
resented by j-points which can be re- 
lated to a variety of Guttman scales— 
depending upon how variables are 
defined for purposes of investigation 
and analysis—which intersect the 
space; the i-points also project as 
points upon the same Guttman scales, 
reflecting the attitudes of the individ- 
ual justices towards the values repre- 
sented by the defined variables. For 
greater clarity in the discussion that 
follows, however, we shall reserve the 
term “scale axis” for reference to vari- 
ables in the psychological space that 
we have postulated; and we shall re- 
serve the term “cumulative scales” for 
reference to categorization of the vot- 
ing and opinion data of the cases that 
is performed as a separate research 
operation, independent of our three- 
dimensional model. 

Defined operationally, the voting 
division of the Court and hence the 
decision of a case is precisely deter- 
mined, in the single dimension of a 
cumulative scale of a scale axis, by 


the intersection of the j-point repre- 
senting the case with the line along 
which are arrayed the i-points of the 
justices, or their projections. In two 
dimensions, the decision is determined 
by the line orthogonal (at right an- 
gles) to the vector of the j-point; all 
justices whose i-points fall on the or- 
thogonal line, or beyond it (in the 
positive direction of the scale axis) 
will vote in support of the value, and 
the remaining justices whose i-points 
lie on the negative side of the orthog- 
onal line will vote to reject it; while 
unanimous decisions occur, of course, 
when in relationship to a particular 
j-point, the i-points of all justices lie 
on, or on the positive side of the or- 
thogonal line, or else all points lie on 
the negative side of the line. In three 
dimensions, a decision is determined 
by a plane which intersects the space 
orthogonally to the vector of the j- 
point; and more generally, in r-dimen- 
sions, by a hyperplane of r-] dimen- 
sionality, which intersects the r-di- 
mensional space in a similar manner. 


Locating Judicial Ideal-points 
in the Psychological Space 


The methodology for locating i-points in 
the space is relatively simple, and can be 
briefly described. This involves the use of 
centroid factor analysis, which is described 
in several standard works, and for which 
computer programs are available. The initial 
step is to classify, as either an assent 
(+ = agreed with the majority who con- 
trolled the decision in the case) or a dis- 
sent (— disagreed with the decision of 
the majority), each vote of every justice 
for all cases in the sample. Votes are then 
tabulated for each pair of justices, in order 
to arrive at a measure of relative dyadic 
agreement. There are four possibilities for 
each pair of justices in each case: they may 
agree in assent, or they may agree in dissent, 
or one may assent while the other dissents, 
or vice versa. The tabulation of all votes in 
all cases yields a four-fold table for each of 
the 36 pairs of a nine-justice Court. A phi 
correlation coefficient is then computed for 
each four-fold table. (The format of a four- 
fold table, and the formula for computation 
of phi coefficients, are given in Nagel’s 
article in this journal, cited in footnote 1, 
supra.) The resulting correlation matrix is 
factor analyzed, and the first three ortho- 
gonal factors are extracted. These three 
factorial axes are not rotated, as is cus- 
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tomarily done in psychological research, but 
instead are used solely to define the frame 
of references axes to determine the configu- 
ration of i-points. In less technical terms, 
the factor analysis yields three subsets of 
correlation coefficients—one coefficient for 
each justice on each factorial reference 
axis—and these so-called factor “loadings” 
constitute, of course, a set of Cartesian co- 
ordinates which can be used as the basis for 
plotting the loci of the i-points in the three- 
climensional factor space, which now cor- 
responds to the psychological space of our 
model. All of these operations can be per- 
formed by hand, with the aid of a desk 
calculator, but it is much easier, quicker, 
and more accurate to punch the categorized 
data of dyadic voting agreement and dis- 
agreement on cards for machine sorting and 
computer calculation of the phi coefficients 
and the factor analysis. 

The above procedure puts the ideal- 
' points of the justices in a fixed configuration 
in the space. Parametric limitations of the 
empirical data preclude, however, the use 
of these same procedures to locate j-points 
in the space, except as most rough approxi- 
mations. This is because we typically have 
about a hundred observations of the re- 
sponses of each individual, while we never 
have more than nine observations of the 
responses to any particular stimulus, and 
frequently we have less than nine responses, 
because of vacancies on the Court, self- 
disqualification, illness, or jurisdictional dis- 
sents. Nine observations are far too few to 
permit the computation of meaningful corre- 
lation coefficients, and therefore of factor 
analysis. Yet, no particular psychological 
meaning can be associated with the con- 
figuration of i-points, in the model that we 
have proposed, except in relationship to the 
individual j-points, or the scale axes on 
which they lie or project. Fortunately, there 
is a way in which this seeming dilemma 
can be resolved. 


Positioning Scale Axes in 
the Factor Space 


Returning to the raw data, the votes and 
opinions of the justices can be used as the 
basis for constructing a set of cumulative 
scales. It should be emphasized that this 
procedure is completely independent of the 
factor analysis previously described, al- 
though both are based upon the same raw 
data. In cumulative scale analysis, however, 
no attention is paid to dyadic agreement, 
and votes are classified as being in or not in 
support of a postulated scale variable— 
quite obviously, whether such votes happen 
to be in the majority or in dissent is an ir- 
relevant consideration in the scaling opera- 
tion. The scaling procedure recently has 
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been discussed elsewhere at some length,* 
so further explanation here is unnecessary. 
It might be noted, however, that scaling of 
several recent terms of the Court indicates 
that two major variables—civil liberties and 
economic liberalism—together account for 
about 75% of the cases, and therefore of the 
variance in voting behavior of the justices. 
The next most important variable concerns 
taxation and governmental fiscal rights, al- 
though the number of cases relating to this 
scale variable are too few, in some terms, to 
permit the construction of a cumulative 
scale. Several other variables involve only a 
handful of cases in any one term. 

The next step is to norm the scores of 
the justices on the cumulative scales, so 
that these will be expressed in a standard 
unit of measurement isomorphic with the 
coordinates of the factor space, which range 
from —1.00 to +1.00. The cumulative 
scales are then postulated to be scale axes, 
and an investigation is made to ascertain 
whether it is possible to position the ana- 
logue scale axes in the factor space in such 
a way that the ordinal rankings of the pro- 
jections of the i-points on the scale axes 
correspond to the ordinal rankings of the 
justices on the cumulative scales. (It will be 
recalled that the configuration of i-points in 
the space has been fixed by the factor ana- 
lysis.) Scale axes are positioned experi- 
mentally, by ascertaining the ordinal rank- 
ing of the orthogonal projections from the 
i-points on each scale axis, in the various 
possible positions that it might assume. The 
distance from the origin to the point on any 
scale axis which is closest to any given i- 
point is computed by use of the formula, 


ue ax + By + yZ 
where d is the distance from the origin to 
the point on the scale axis where it is 
orthogonal to the projection from the i- 
point; x, y> and z are coordinates for the i- 
point on the reference factor axes and 
a, B: and y are the coefficients (or weights ) 
which determine the position of the scale 
axis in the three dimensional factor space. 
It should be noted that these same coeffi- 
cients are also the reference axis coordin- 
ates for the positive terminus of the scale 
axis. These weights can usually be esti- 
mated, with reasonable closeness for a first 
approximation, by inspection of two-dimen- 
sional plots of the i-points against pairs of 
the reference axes. The set of weights which 
results in the closest correspondence be- 
tween rankings of the justices, on the cumu- 
lative scale and on the analogous scale 
axis, is the set which is selected as the best 
solution for positioning the scale axis. The 
precise degree of correspondence between 
the two sets of rankings can be determined, 
of course, by the computaticn of rank cor- 


relation coefficients. 


(For recent terms of 
the Court, the rank correlation of the cumu- 
lative scales and scale axes for the civil 
liberties and economic liberalism variables, 
respectively, have averaged around .96, with 
a probability of chance occurrence of less 
than one in a thousand. ) 

A high degree of positive correla- 
tion, at an acceptable level of statisti- 
cal significance, of the set of cumula- 
tive scales and their analogue scale 
axes, for a term, is interpreted as pro- 
viding persuasive evidence to support 
the basic hypothesis: that the votes 
of Supreme Court justices are atti- 
tudinal responses to the public policy 
issues raised for decision by cases. An 
obvious corrollary would be that the 
decisions of the Court are primarily 
determined by the attitudes of the 
justices. 
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Dear Reader, 


Are you thinking of a Christmas gift 
for any professors, advertising men, 
school principals, writers, social workers, 
college students, or other persons con- 
cerned with social sciences? 

May we suggest a one-year subscrip- 
tion to the ABS for $5, or a two-year 
subscription for $9? And if you wish to 
send a subscription to three or more per- 
sons, the cost will be only $4 each. 

Please fill in the name of those to 
whom your gift will go, on the enclosed 
card and return it to us. No postage is 
needed. We'll take care of the rest, and 
will carry your name, just as you wish it 
to be carried, on a Christmas gift card. 
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These items are selected and annotated by the ABS staff in a periodic search 
of new issues of 250 journals and reviews, including about 100 that are published 
outside the United States, and from announcements and review copies of books 
and fugitive materials recently published. Some items are boxed for emphasis. 
The question underlying the whole selection is: What might a professional person 
read to keep abreast of the development of method and content in the various 


areas of the study of man. 


Accer, R. E., M. N. Coxpsrem & S. A. Peart, “Political Cyni- 
cism: Measurement and Meaning.” J. of Pol., XXIII (3, Aug. 
61), 477-506. A discussion of problems of research on cyni- 
cism and presentation of data from Oregon small-city survey. 
Education tends to produce political trust. Aging produces 
cynicism. Money-making has no observed effect. 


Baker, H. The Image of Man; a study of the idea of human dig- 
nity in classical antiquity, the Middle Ages and the Renais- 
sance. New York: Harper, 1961, 365 pp. paperback, $1.85. 

Becker, J. F., “Adam Smith’s Theory of Social Science,” South- 
ern Econ. J., XXVIII (1, Jul. ’61), 13-21. Smith thought soci- 
ety could be explained, at the same time as he wished to re- 
form it. He was an empiricist unlike the pre-classicists, an 
optimist about science and economics, and favored common 
language over jargon. 

Bett, W., R. J. Hut and C. R. Wricur. Public Leadership; a 
critical review with special reference to adult education. San 
Francisco: Chandler Publ. 1961, 242 pp., $4.50. Paper: $2.25. 
Leadership and adult education. 

Bonnerous, M. Europe et Tiers Monde.. Leyde: Sythoff, 1961. 
116 pp. Fl. 9.75. How Europe gives aid to “the third world,” 
that is the under-developed countries of Africa. Will these tech- 
nical connections bind these countries in a better way than the 
former historical connections? 


BucuLer, J. The Concept of Method. New York: Columbia U. 
Press, 1961. 180 pp. $4.00. An often beautifully phrased dis- 
course on the varieties and meaning of general method, par- 
ticularly in philosophy. “Method arises when man comes to 
recognize himself as manipulative. He thereby discerns his 
elemental powers, the simplest and in a sense the most funda- 
mental of which is the power to repeat, to repeat anything at 
all. He may require more of the world than is presently avail- 
able to him. He also may require less: when beset by heter- 
geneous possibilities, he may seek fewer options . . . ” 

Cairns, R. W., “Planning for Research: the Problems Involved.” 
Research Management, 1V (2, Summer 61), 107-118. Two 
major dichotomies confront us in thinking about such prob- 
lems. First, individual creativity vs. team effort. Second, scien- 
tific research vs. commercial development. The important point 
is to choose scientists to carry out the creative research, and 
other scientists to develop in a team towards applied research 
and commercial use. 

Cotvarp, R., “Foundations and Professions: The Organizational 
Defense of Autonomy.” Adminis. Sci. Q. VI (2, Sept. ’61), 
167-184. A rare specimen, an analysis of foundation practice, 
Asserts “staff specialization, consultation, investigation, cost 
participation, and the coupling of the project method with 
program and client concentration are all procedures, which in 
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various direct and indirect ways can reduce but not eliminate 
the dependence of risk-capital foundations on professional 
knowledge and their vulnerability to professional (i.e. univer- 
sity) control.” 

Congressional District Data Book. U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census. Washington 25, D.C., 1961, $1.00. A 
supplement to the Statistical Abstract of the United States; for 
all districts; and featuring special information for selected dis- 
tricts and “whole-county” districts. 

““Cooked’ A La Keynes,” Economic News, 1V (7, Sept. ’61), 
1-4. A strong criticism of the report of the Commission on 
Money and Credit entitled “Money and Credit; Their Influ- 
ence on Jobs, Prices, and Growth” (Prentice-Hall, 1961, also 
published in a special section of the New York Times) which 
was financed by the Committee for Economic Development and 
other groups. The article attacks the report for glossing over 
the contradictory effects of several of its proposals, particular- 
ly the inflationary effects and weaknesses of the centralized 
economic controls of monetary and fiscal operations. The arti- 
cle recommends as an antidote the report of the Economists’ 
National Committee on Monetary Policy, entitled “A Proper 
Monetary and Banking System for the United States” (Ronald 
Press). (Incidentally ABS readers may be interested in the 
American Institute for Economic Research, Great Barrington, 
Mass., which publishes Economic News and a variety of in- 
vestment and financial services at a low cost, aimed at an in- 
vesting and economic level appropriate to a large number of 
our readership. ) 

Coptey, F. O. The American High School and the Talented 
Student. Ann Arbor: U. of Michigan Press. 1961. 92 pp. $3.95. 
A Latinist writes on the controversy over the search for talent— 
how to find them, whether to enrich or accelerate their pro- 
gram, how to organize them. Presents a practical plan for an 
Advanced Placement Program. 


Current Thought on Peace and War, Vol. 2 (1, Spring-Summer 
61). A semi-annual digest of literature and research in prog- 
ress on the problems of world order and conflict, published by 
the Institute of International Order, 11 W. 42 St., N.Y.C. 


Dacentus, T., “Treatment of the Non-Response Problem.” J. of 
Advertising Research, 1 (5, Sept. 61), 1-7. “Survey estimates 
will never be unbiased—too many in the sample can’t be 
reached.” Dr. Dalenius deplores such defeatism and suggests 
three ways of handling non-response. 

Danie., D. R., “ Management Information Crisis,” Harvard Bus. 
R., XXXIX (5, Sept.-Oct. 61), 111-121. Asks for new manage- 
ment information departments to supply data on population 
prices, labor and other trends. A shotgun approach to the sub- 
ject, but provides some good hits. 
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Devutscu, K. W., “Social Mobilization and Political Develop- 
ment,” Amer. Pol. Sci. R., LV (3, Sept. 61), 493-514. A theo- 
retical article on the different types of and rates of social mo- 
bility, showing how the movements of the various indices can 
be formulated and compared, and how different countries un- 
dergoing modernization compare on a number of indices. 


Ferser, R., N-R. Coen & F, Zuwayuir, “Employers Forecasts of 
Manpower: An Interview Study.” J. of Bus., XXXIV (3, Jul. 
61), 387-395. A study of accuracy of 50 employers’ predictions 
of their employment four and two months later. Methods they 
used are reported and criticized. 


Frrzcrmson, R. H. and K. F. Jonnson, “Measurement of 


| Latin American Political Change.” Amer. Pol. Sci. R., LV 
(3, Sept. 61), 515-526. Improved newest version of the 
method of quantitative scoring of Latin American coun- 
tries on indices of democracy and politics by expert 
judges’ ratings, showing shifts from country to country 
over a 15-year period. Greatest net gainers for the period 
were Brazil and Ecuador, greatest losers, Columbia and 
Cuba. 


Frost, R. The Backward Society. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1961. 246 pp. $5.00. The book concentrates on what eco- 
nomically backward countries can do to help themselves. 


FurrerMAN, R. A. The Future of our Cities. Garden City: Dou- 
bleday, 1961, 360 pp. $4.95. Graphs and maps. A discussion of 
the development of American cities in general, and the prob- 
lems and possible futures of 19 large urban centers. 


Grazer, N. The Social Basis of American Communism. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1961. 244 pp. $5.50. An examination of 
the sociological factors which contributed to the growth and 
development of communism in the United States. 


Goxpstein, B. & R. L. Ercunorn, “The Changing Protestant 
Ethic: Rural Patterns in Health, Work & Leisure.” Amer. Soc. 
R., XXVI (4, Aug. 61), 557-565. Individualism, asceticism and 
work as a calling productive of rational economical behavior 
are all elements of the value system Max Weber called “the 
Protestant Ethic.” The investigation described in this paper is 
concerned with the extent to which this system of values is still 
operative, though altered, among a population of Midwestern 
farmers, and its influence in matters of health, work behavior, 
and leisure. High work orientation was found to be related to 
individualism and asceticism but no longer necessarily produc- 
tive of systematic, rational economic behavior. 


GraeBNer, N. A., ed. An Uncertain Tradition; American Secre- 
taries of States in the twentieth century. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1961, 341 pp. $6.95. Essays on the influence on foreign 
policy of Secretaries of State from John Jay to John Foster 
Dulles. 


Hacker, A., “The Elected and the Anointed: Two Ameri- 
can Elites.” Amer. Pol. Sci. R., LV (3, Sept. 61), 539- 
549. A statistical comparison of the background of U.S. 
Senators and Presidents of largest corporations (100 
each), showing major similarities but also that former are 
more provincial in outlook than latter. The interpretation 
is perceptive and careful. 


Harre.i, T. W. Managers’ Performance and Personality. Cincin- 
nati: South-Western Publishing Co. 1961. 218 pp. On types of 
managers (general, sales, office, production, research) and how 
they are distinguished by testing procedures, recruited, evalu- 
ated. Excellent bibliography. Simple style. 
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Harvey, O. J., D. E. Hunt, and H. M. Scuroper. Con- | 
ceptual Systems and Personality Organization. New York: 
Wiley, 1961. 375 pp. $7.50. A systematic treatise, with 
explicit educational applications, on the “concept” defined 
as “a categorical schema, an intervening medium, or pro- 
gram through which impinging stimuli are coded, passed, 
or evaluated on their way to response evocation. It is 
with the nature and development of these subject-object 
ties and with facets and effects of variations in the kinds 
of conceptual linkages between the individual and his 
world that this book is concerned.” Useful for philosoph- 
ers, psychotherapists, theoretical psychologists, social psy- 
chologists, and social theorists. Education should “pro- 
vide the conditions to produce more abstract conceptual 
structure . . . One goal of education is also the preven- 
tion of excessive arrestation or closedness,” on the way 
toward successive states of abstraction. 


Heyman, V. K., “Government by Contract: Boon or Boner?” 
Public Admin. R., XXI (2, Spring 61), 59-64. A brief descrip- 
tion of areas of government that are contracted out to private 
groups. Estimates 5 million federal workers are supplemented 
by 6 million more on contract. The great change has come 
about without fanfare, public or academic. : 


Hirata, J., A. Fuxusnima, T. Omuro, M. Suiosaki and K. 
Takepa, “Marketing Research Practices and Problems in Japan.” 
J. of Marketing, XXV (4, Apr. 61), 34-37. Five marketing re- 
search executives present the status of marketing research ac- 
tivities in Japan. These activities have now attained a relatively 
high level of practice but are still far below American standards. 

Hurrt, R. K., “The Outsider in the Senate: An Alternative Role.” 
Amer. Pol. Sci. R., LV (3, Sept. 61), 566-575. The maverick 
in the Senate has one of several roles that are permitted mem- 
bers, the Senate being generous in the latitude it gives its 
fellows. 

INKELEs, A. and K. Geicer, eds. Soviet Society; a book of read- 
ings. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1961, 703 pp. $7.50. 
Bibliography. 

International Conference for Standards on a Common Language 
for Machine Searching and Translation, Western Reserve U., 
1959. Information Retrieval and Machine Translation, A. Kent, 
ed. New York: Interscience, 1961, 687-1376 pp. $25.00. In- 
formation storage and retrieval systems; machine translating. 

Jounston, E. G., ed. Preserving Human Values in an Age of 
Technology. Detroit: Wayne State U. Press, 1961, 132 pp. 
$4.00. Essays by E. U. Condon, Henry S. Commager, Francis 
Biddles, Louis Mann and Edgar Johnston. 

Kapitan, A. The New World of Philosophy. New York: Random 
House, 1961, 346 pp., $4.95. Lectures on contemporary world 
philosophers, including Oriental philosophers. 


Karpiner, A. and E. Preswe, eds. They Studied Man. New | 
York: World, 1961. 287 pp. $5.00. The major hypotheses 
of some great anthropological innovators related to the 
ethos of the time and their personal lives: Darwin, Spen- 
cer, Tylor, Frazer, Durkheim, Boas, Malinowski, Kroeber, 
Benedict and Freud, with an extra plea for the use of 
Freudiai: and other psychology in the study of social 
change and institutions. 


Kyie-Keiru, R. The High Price of Pornography. Washington, 
D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1961, 230 pp. $4.50. Examines the 
nature and history of pornography in western society, its recent 
upsurge, and methods of combating it. 
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Krupp, S. Pattern in Organization Analysis: A Critical Ex- 
amination. Philadelphia: Chilton, 1961. 201 pp. $5.00. 

A study of the theories of organization of Taylor, the 
Hawthorne group (Roethlisberger et al.), Follett, Bar- 
nard, Simon, Homans, smartly integrating and interpret- 

ing them. “The manner in which the business firm is ap- 
proached raises crucial social, economic, and_ political 
issues. Organicist analysis links readily to the traditions of 
conservatism, while those emphasizing economic ration- 
ality intertwine naturally with the doctrines of classical 
liberalism: methodological questions and social philosophy 
become inseparable. Therefore, it is through matters of 
scope and selectivity that values penetrate theoretical 
systems in the social sciences.” Recent organization theory 
has developed a technology that helped extend social con- 
trols over men as well as machines. It has also been an 
answer to rational and conservative critics of business 
| power, because it defines and operates the concern as “a 
collection of like-minded people in common association 
for the realization of community goals.” The new image 
of organization is a benign focus of social values, well- | 
adjusted to its economic, social, and political surroundings. | 


Lewis, O. The Children of Sanchez: Autobiography of a Mexican 
Family. New York: Random House. 499 pp. $7.50. An an- 
thropological description with the realism and intensity of a 
Balzac. 


Lavucier, H., “Vers un Plan international de Recherches 
prioritaires concernant les Pays sous-developpés.” Tiers- 
Monde, Il (5, Jan-Mar. "61), 41-103. Inquiry and de- 
tailed remarks by many experts on what kinds of research 
are needed in underdeveloped countries. 


Lionspercer, H. F. Adoption of New Ideas and Practices; a sum- 
mary of the research dealing with the acceptance of technologi- 
cal change in agriculture, with implications: for action in facili- 
tating such change. Ames: Iowa State U. Press, 1960, 164 pp. 
$3.50. 

Locke, N. Group Psychoanalysis: Theory and Technique. New 
York: New York U. Press, 1961. 256 pp. $5.00. Deals with the 
principles and practices of analytic group psychotherapy, giving 
a theoretical rational for it and listing its advantages. Many 
clinical examples. Verbatim transcript of a group psycho- 
therapy session and the author's interpretative comments as 
they illustrate the principles and practices of the text. Discusses 
combined psychotherapy and alternate sessions. 


Lytron, H. D., “Global Productivity Measurement: An Aid to 
Administrators.” Public Admin. R. (XXI (2, Spring ’61), 65- 
73. “Global” is a misnomer but refers to over-all indices of 
performance of whole agencies, a useful set of suggestions. 


Marsu, R. M., “Formal Organization and Promotion in a Pre- 
industrial Society.” Amer. Soc. R., XXVI (4, Aug. 61), 547-556. 
Recent sociological research on formal organization has con- 
centrated on modern, Western, highly inc: strialized societies. 
As a result, an important part of Max Weber's theory of bu- 
reaucracy—that dealing with “pre-bureaucratic” forms of ad- 
ministration—has been seriously neglected. Patterns of promo- 
tion in a sample of nineteenth century Chinese government 
officials are analyzed in terms of Weber's hypotheses on advance- 
ment in pre-bureaucratic systems of administration. 


Marvick, D., ed. Political Decision-Makers. Free Press of Glen- 
coe, Ill., 1961, 347 pp. $7.50. Papers by W. Buchanan and 


others representing theoretical and empirical research into the 


development and operation of public policy-makers. 
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McCormick, E., “The Use of Research in Personnel Decision 
Making.” Personnel Adm., XXIV (5, Sept-Oct. ’61), 23-32. 
While substantial gains have been made in personnel research 
in its comparatively short history, and additional gains may be 
expected, a high degree of precision in measuring all of the 
variables affecting work performance is not likely for some time. 
Meanwhile research results can give the administrator a better 
knowledge of the odds in a given situation which will enable 
him to increase his chances of making a good judgment. 

McGuee, W. and P. W. Tuayer. Training in Business and In- 
dustry. New York: Wiley, 305 pp. $7.50. An exhaustive report 
and analysis on training methods, dealing with new as well as 
established techniques. Discusses how to determine training 
needs, to utilize data from learning psychology, to assess train- 
ing results, all harmonized with the needs of the individual 
company. 

Mistak, H. The philosophical roots of scientific psychology. New 
York: Fordham U. Press, 1961, 142 pp. $3.00. A concise sum- 
mary of the various philosophical thoughts basic to the study of 
scientific psychology. 

Murray, F. J. Mathematical Machines. New York: Columbia U. 
Press, 1961. 2 vols. 300 & 365 pp. $12.50 & $17.50. A discus- 
sion of the nature, design principles and characteristics of ma- 
thematical machines. Emphasizes fundamental ideas rather 
than engineering details. Parts of this material were previously 
published under the title: “The Theory of Mathematical Ma- 
chines.” 

NaTIONAL Industrial Conference Board. Company Participation in 
the Political Process. New York: NICB, 1961, 62 pp. $5.00. 
How business and politics mix. 
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From Benjamin Franklin’s Plan for Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA Housing Association’s Fiftieth Anniversary 
Forum. Ends and Means of Urban Renewal. Philadelphia: 
Phila. Housing Assoc., 1961. 102 pp. $2.00, paperback. 
Some lively papers by Paul Ylvisaker, Louis Winnick, 
David Wallace, William Wheaton, Chester Rapkin, and 
Cushing Dolbeare fill this little volume from the Philadel- 
phia Housing Association’s Fiftieth Anniversary forum. 
“Cities have never found ways of developing either a de- 
preciation account or a research and development labo- 
ratory . . . Only in an affluent society can the linkage 
between City and Nation, Public and Private, be so 
successfully ignored, and the damage of contradictory 
policies go so long unheeded. The time will probably 
come sooner than we think that the capital budget of 
Philadelphia will feel directly the competing claims for 
public health facilities in Calcutta.” (Ylvisaker) “Phila- 
delphia has . . . the most varied, comprehensive, intel- 
lectually defensible renewal program in the country. . . 
even this ‘bold’ program that fell woefully short of its 
goal of ‘eliminating blight and slums within 18 years,’ has 
proved . . . impossibly unrealistic.” (Wallace). Wheaton 
presents a 10-point program and sets $1 billion cost to 


clearing Philadelphia’s 10% of slums in a decade. 
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NurrieLp Founpation. Div for Architectural Studies. The De- 
sign of Research Laboratories, the report of a study. New York, 
Oxford U. Press, 1961, 211 pp. $7.20. Focuses on laboratories of 
the common type where the work involves equipment of small 
or moderate scale. 


Pacani, A. Antologia di scienze sociali, vol I: Teoria e ricerca. 
Bologna: Il Molino, 1960. An international anthology of read- 
ings in the social sciences, adding some names of Europeans, 
not represented yet in American collections. 


Parrerson, S. C., “The Role of the Deviant in the State Legisla- 
tive System: The Wisconsin Assembly.” Western Pol. Q., XIV 
(2, June 61), 460-472. Deviant legislators in Wisconsin tend to 
come from close districts, to perceive frequent conflict between 
party interets and constituents’ interest, to be political moderates. 
Study uses a set of value statements set by poll of legislators 
and their indications as to whom they thought to be deviant. 


Ropinson, M. E. Education for Social Change; establishing in- 
stitutes of public and business administration abroad. A report 
based on a conference conducted by the Brookings Institution 
for the Public Administration Division of International Coopera- 
tion Administration. Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 
1961. 90 pp. $1.00 paperback. 


Rourke, F. E. Secrecy and Publicity; dilemmas of democracy. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1961. 236 pp. $5.00. Argues 
for a free press and against the withholding, by governmental 
agencies, of any information of interest to the public. 


ScuorskeE, C. E., “Politics and the Psyche in fin de siécle Vienna: 
Schnitzler and Hofmannsthal.” Amer. Hist. R., LXVI (4, Jul. 
61), 930-46. The inter-relation of the Reich and culture-hating 
bourgeoisie, the monarchy and the intelligentsia and their ex- 
pression in life and art. 


Scuutz, G., “Uber Entstehung und Formen von Interressengrup- 
pen in Deutschland seit Beginn der Industrialisierung.” Pol. 
Vierteljahresschrift, 11 (2, Jul. 61), 124-154. A detailed present- 
ation of the types of interest group organization in Germany 
from its first industrial development onwards. 


Sincu, B. Next Step in Village India; a study of land reforms and 
group dynamics. New York: Asia Publishing House, 1961, 
135 pp. $4.00. The results of research that has been going on 
since India obtained its independence, of land reforms and how 
these are reflected in changed social patterns. 


SoLomon, H., ed. Studies in Item Analysis and Prediction. Stan- 
ford: Stanford U. Press, 1961, 310 pp., $8.75. The book with 
contributions by Rosedith Sitgreaves and others, emphasizes the 
psychological areas of item analysis, test design, and _ classi- 
fication. 


Somer, D. T., “Music in the Autobiographies of Mental Pa- 
tients.” Mental Hygiene, XLV (3, Jul. 61), 402-07. A brief 


“Steinberg on the City,” J. of the Amer. Inst. of Planners, XXVII 
(3, Aug. ’61, part 2). Entire supplement composed of Saul 
Steinberg’s squiggly perceptive drawing of mostly urban settings 
and people. 


Stock, J. S., “A Comparison of Eight Audience Estimates.” J. of 
Advertising Research, 1 (5, Sept. 61), 9-15. Magazine audi- 
ences are usually estimated from a sample’s answers to ques- 
tions. The writer finds few differences among estimates obtained 
by eight different questions. 


SrupENski, P. F. The Income of Nations. Part 1: History; Part 
II: Theory and Methodology. New York: New York U. Press, 
1961, 180 and 160 pp. $2.50 and $2.25. A unified presentation 
on a world-wide scale of the historical developments of national- 
income theory, measurement, and analysis in their political, 
social, economic, and statistical settings. A survey of the cur- 
rent theoretical and methodological problems in the field of 
national income and the solutions provided for them. Compre- 
hensive comparisons of the per capita income and levels of eco- 
nomic welfare in various countries and analysis of the condi- 
tions responsible for the variations in the rates of their eco- 
nomic growth. 


Study Abroad. New York: International Publications Servige. Vol. 
XIII, 820 pp., paperback, $3.00. The latest edition of a refer- 
ence work listing 115,000 different opportunities for travel and 
study in 115 countries. Published by UNESCO. 


Warren, C. D., “The Story of Trade Marks.” The Quarterly R., 
July, 61, 349-59. A history in a few words, and Survey of 
present status of British trade marks. 


Watt, W. M. Islam and the Integration of Society. Evanston, 
Ill.: Northwestern U. Press. 1961. $6.50. A scanning of Islamic 
culture and history for the elements which are significant in 
comparative social theory—economics, sociology, religion, polit- 
ics, and group psychology. Focus is on the connection between 
ideas and social behavior in a major civilization. 


Wuire, C. M. The Origins of the American Library School. New 
York: Scarecrow Press, 1961. 211 pp., $5.00. A survey of the 
growth of library schools in the last eighty years, their curricu- 
lum and organization. Bibliography. 


Wuire, F. A. American Industrial Research Laboratories. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1961, 227 pp. $6.00. A 
description of the industrial laboratory’s contribution to science, 
with attention focused on the field of analytical instruments. 


Wuire, H., “Management Conflict and Sociometric Structure.” 
Amer. J. of Soc., LXVII (2, Sept. 61), 185-199. Three types 
of chronic conflict concerning research and development found 
in a medium-sized metallurgical company involve 16 members 
of upper management. Selznick’s model for the growth of 


summary of what the autobiographies have to say on music. 
Apparently music not only soothes the savage breast, but also 
upsets it further. 


autonomy in a bureaucracy is used in describing the general 
patterns of the conflicts. Differences of orientation to outside 
opinions and to uncertainty among the departments were de- 
cisive for the development of different departmental “ideolo- 
gies” and strategies. 


Sonvaces, Revue Francaise de UOpinion Publique. XXII (4, 
1960). The issue is devoted to the referendum and elections of 
1958 and deals with the official viatistics, and the inquiries or 
surveys, effects of electoral propaganda, and the behavior of 
voters of different social strata and ideological affiliation. 


Wo tr, T. H., “An Individual Who Made a Difference.” Amer. 
Psych., XVI (5, May ’61), 245-48. Conversations with Simon of 
the Binet-Simon IQ tests, giving a new glimpse into an im- 
portant piece of history of social sciences. 


Spencer, M. H., C. G. CLrark and P. W. Hocuer. Business and 
Economic Forecasting, an econometric approach. Homewood, 
Ill: Irwin, 1961, 412 pp. $10.60. Emphasizes both principles 
and techniques of forecasting, but using mostly graphic rather 
than mathematical methods. Useful for students, consultants 
and professional researchers. 


Woop, E., “Rural Tycoons: A Note on the Greater U-Sector.” 
Econ. Weekly, 12th Annual Number (Feb. 61), 159-168. Some 
unusual and caustic remarks about the newly rich of India, 
their origins and habits. 
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Vhich way to 

itegrate social sciences? 

This magazine believes in the inte- 
ation of the social sciences at some 
snificant periods of formal educa- 
m as well as in policy and life per- 
sective, so far as may be done with- 
it disrupting the necessary continu- 
ois work of specialists. Late grammar 
s-hool, most of high school, and the 
later years of college might be ap- 
propriate periods to emphasize the 
acquisition of specialized knowledge. 
And, most importantly, general learn- 
ing must not be vague, non-opera- 
tional, or disconnected from special- 
ized discovery and specialized scien- 
tific processes. Naturally, then, the 
ABS symphathizes with articles on 
general systems theory such as those 
of Tagliacozzo, which it has pub- 
lished on occasion, and that of Brody 
in this issue. We are also pleased to 
see that Princeton University will 
chance social science integration on 
the faculty level, as reported IN 
THE NEWS. 


This current seems to oppose the 
action of Columbia College which in 
July removed the compulsory tag 
from its famed sophomore course in 
Contemporary Civilization. However, 
certain points must be considered in 
regard to the Columbia decision. The 
course, developed before the two 
world wars, incorporated a vision of 
the unity of western civilization that 
today seems somewhat special and 
incongruous. Also its “social science 
unity” left out important and rapidly 
growing elements of the newer social 
sciences. Without intending any of- 
fense, it had, like every older course 
in the curriculum, a vested interest 
in certain ideas, methods and person- 
nel. The action taken in suspending 
its exclusive license may afford an 
opportunity to develop a_ better 
course, both from the standpoint of 
method and of content. 

Now it would seem that some col- 
lege should spiritedly and competent- 
ly attempt a new synthetic course 
without too many courtesies to the 
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older models, be they of the Chicago, 
John’s, Columbia, or Harvard 
type. Inasmuch as this might be im- 
possible to generate within the cul- 
tural matrix of a single college, it 
might better be attempted by the 
appointment of an outside board. Not 
only a college, but a foundation or a 
set of academic associations might 
employ such a group. Or perhaps the 
Social Science Research Council and 
the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties might jointly commission one 
or more plans. The need for a course 
on human behavior is, if anything, 
greater now than before. The main 
question is: can the many new ideas 
and perspectives of the last twenty 
years be made an integral part of a 
new course on the science of man? 


Integration and segregation 


in advertising 

Peter Bart wrote a fascinating piece of 
business reportage in the Sept. 24 New 
York Times on advertising for Negro con- 
sumers. In this area, many principles of so- 
cial psychology become exposed to view in 
the struggle to expand markets, particularly 
the paradoxical drive toward locating the 
Negro as a media target distinct from whites 
while increasingly portraying the Negro and 
white as integrated. The “Negro market” 
used to be ignored by advertising institu- 
tions. 

Now its 20 million earners of $19 billions 
annually present the avid marketeer with all 
their conflicts and say in effect: “first you 
must learn something more about us, and 
then, you must apply it; some of us emulate 
‘white folks’; some of us insist upon Negro 
models; now many of us demand a mixed 
representation; how you solve the problem is 
your concern.” And the concern of social 
scientists too, who will watch with interest 
as the campaign develops and may contri- 
bute much to it as well as learn something 
from it. By the way, how do the textbooks 
in economics handle this important kind of 
distribution problem? 


Urban renewal 


practices under fire 


It was left to Msgr. John J. Egan to ex- 
press some negative aspects of urban re- 
newal as conceived and practiced in the 
United States: “First, most Negroes and 
other minority group members will be swept 
out of the area or rigidly confined to their 
public housing compounds. Exiled to their 
projects they will be demoralized and soon 
the call will go out for more social workers, 
more intergroup workers, and above all, 
more police.” Then the whole area will be- 
come drab by day and murderously dan- 
gerous by night. Everything will take on a 
garrison atmosphere . . . The poor will be 
segregated, education will be segregated, 
work will be segregated . . . The old in- 
habitants, their communal and civic life 
fractured, encircled by institutions and peo- 
ple they have no ‘connection with, and be- 
set by criminal activity induced by planned 
social anarchy will give up the ghost and 
flee.” The Monsignor made reference to the 
University of Chicago’s development, where 
he might also have mentioned the intellec- 
tual minority, that may follow the above 
route, and where it may be a generation or 
more ‘before the peculiar conditions for a 
rich intellectual environment can again be 
achieved. But his major target was a Uni- 
versity of Illinois development that would 
raze most of 185 acres on the West side of 
Chicago, significantly including Hull House. 
The urban renewal leaders do not improve 
man-as-he-is, as Jane Addams did; they 
turn him into a Prole, of lower, middle, or 
upper status, and hope that something nice 
will come of it. Under the circumstances, 
we cannot understand how a planning ex- 
pert and sociologist such as Herbert Gans 
can denigrate the search for heterogenous 
community development, as he does in the 
current issue of the Journal of the American 
Institute of Planners. 
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University Research 
Self-Inventories 


We noted in passing another 
Franco-Italian journal symposium on 
Vilfredo Pareto. The great sociologist 
is a hero in circles there, and we re- 
member why he is when we read a 
report from the University of Wis- 
consin on the state of research there, 
and think of how Pareto would have 
dealt with the report in a footnote of 
Mind and Society. We see in the re- 
port the utter typicality of such re- 
ports, whether done at Stanford, 
Michigan or Columbia, combined 
with the ingenuous assumption that 
important things are being discov- 
ered. We see in it the attempt to 
please all mea, which so often ex- 
tends beyond our social manners into 
an essential conservatism of action. 
And we detect, bubbling beneath the 
surface, the contradictions of the 
words. Here are the six conclusions 
of the report of five committees to 
the regents, following a year and a 


half of study: 


®@ The University, “while retaining its 
traditional interest in undergraduate 
instruction, has added to its national 
and international reputation in re- 
search.” 

Translation: “We had better not boast about 
our research accomplishment without bow- 


ing toward teaching, or the non-researchers 
and their friends will, pillory us.” 


@ Although the research record in the 
biological sciences has been particu- 
larly impressive, there is great (and 
growing) strength in the physical 
sciences. . . . The social sciences and 
humanities, always strong at Wiscon- 
sin, also have improved their research 
position.” 

Translation: “We are lucky in biology; for- 
tunately money is pouring into the physical 
sciences, so things are happening; we are not 
sure what the situation is in the humanities 
and social sciences. And we don’t want to 
make invidious comparisons. 

@ Although State appropriations have 
been important and indispensable, in 
the main research support has come 
from outside: “the Wisconsin  re- 
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search development would not have 
been possible without funds from the 
federal government, from foundations 
and from private giving. . .. The Uni- 
versity will continue to depend heavi- 
ly on such support.” 

Translation: “Research would starve except 
for the study of the dairy industry if it 
were up to the cheapskates in the legisla- 
ture alone. But we will compete with the 
private universities for our share of private 
funds and get them too.” 


® Most research funds have been ear- 
marked for special purposes. “We 
prefer no earmarking at all . . . It is 
clear, however, that earmarking will 
remain to a considerable extent.” 
Translation: “We are annoyed that we can- 
not spend our monies as we please. No- 
body knows better than we how to spend 
on research. The natural sciences are get- 
ting too much, leaving us humanists, old so- 
cial scientists, and administrators, to rou- 
tine decisions, to scholarly drudgery, and to 
serving on university committees for the 
restoration of the liberal arts and the cele- 
bration of anniversaries. But the unruffled 
cordiality of the natural scientists is a sign 
that we are getting nowhere.” 


“We are pleased to see that the 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Founda- 
tion has in recent years changed its 
original plan of earmarking all of its 
grants for natural science research. 
Further, the WARF trustees have in- 
dicated that except where donors 
have specifically requested earmark- 
ing, they will be glad to consider pro- 
viding increased support for research 
in social sciences and humanities.” 
Translation: “We are glad that the stupid 
old grads have changed their position, which 
rankled us as badly as a loyalty oath, and 


now we wonder when they will put their 
money where their mouth is.” 


@ The University is worried about 
balance in research support. It “cer- 


tainly has not achieved perfect bal- 
ance in research.” However, “it is our 


conviction that there is a better bal- 
ance of research support at Wiscon- 
sin than at most major universities.” 


Translation: “We are not sure what we 
mean by “a balance of research support” 
except that the dollar flow to the several 
parts of the University is uneven, and, bar- 
ring criteria such as quality and costs, we 


take it to signify hunger among some of our 
best friends, including ourselves. But let no 
one conclude that we are less well-off than 
other universities, else we may be criticized. 
And never use the word “certainly” without 
the adjective “perfect” to stand guard 
over it. 

® There is a critical need for research 
funds. “Strenuous efforts” to increase 
them are necessary. “Needless to say, 
there are needs in instruction, too: 
improvement in undergraduate _in- 
struction must go hand in hand with 
improvement in research.” 

Translation: Life will go on, but we like 
spending more money as well as the next 


person does. The expression, “needless to 
say” means “We had better say it.” 


Teaching about communism 
in high schools 

There appears to have been a con- 
siderable increase of late in high 
school .courses that teach about com- 
munism. Some treatment of com- 
munism is already part of the social 
studies almost wherever they are 
taught. Increased emphasis on com- 
munism can mean two things, neither 
of which should be neglected: an in- 
doctrination and conditioning against 
an enemy; and an analysis of the 
causes of those distressing human 
activities that often appear as com- 
munism but also evolve in other 
forms. If communism is to be dealt 
with in the classroom, we prefer the 
latter way. At the same time, we 
would grant the need for downright 
agitation against communism. We 
would suggest that unless there is lit- 
tle question but that the analytic pur- 
pose is in mind, the handling of the 
communist instructional problem be 
assigned to general school exercises, 
in place of other activities of a cere- 
monial and general sort now occurr- 
ing, or to the movies and television 
networks as a regular and continuing 
public function. The modest efforts 
at developing a social science offer- 
ing in high school already are com- 
pelled by many forces to deviate ex- 
cessively from their academic pur- 
poses. 
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‘The Historic Figure: 


Why Study Ignorance? 


“When Charles Il of England lay 
il! in 1685, the greatest doctors of the 
time rushed to his bedside to apply 
their skills. They drained a pint and 
a half of blood from his arm, and 
quickly followed with an emetic of 
herbs. Then they gave the King an 
enema compounded of rock salt, vio- 
lets, beetroot, saffron and cinnamon. 
When the King failed to improve, his 
head was shaved, and a blister raised 
on his scalp. . . . As he weakened, 
the bleeding and the purging were 
stepped up.” A modern doctor, read- 
ing of the course of treatment, can 
hardly avoid wondering whether it 
was the disease or the treatment that 
killed the King. At the very least, the 
doctors accelerated the death of their 
patient, and made his end very much 
less comfortable. 


Until very recent times it seems 
likely that doctors were almost as 
likely to injure their patients as to 
help them. Surely there were drugs in 
the pharmacopea of the western 
world which did some good. Equally 
surely, the vast majority of medicines 
normally prescribed until the last part 
of the 19th century were either use- 
less or actually detrimental. For many 
years western medical thought re- 
garded bleeding as a standard treat- 
ment for most diseases. Since bleed- 
ing is positively harmful to the suf- 
ferer from almost all known diseases, 
this is a most remarkable fact. When 
we realized that the doctor, knowing 
nothing of the germ theory of disease 
would not sterilize his knife between 
bleeding different patients, it seems 
likely that doctors were among the 
principal germ carriers. Childbed 
fever, of course, was almost exclu- 
sively spread by doctors and mid- 
Wives. 

The doctors are not to be blamed 
for their rather poor performance. It 
arose from ignorance, not from mal- 
ice, and the ignorance was also not 
their fault. They normally knew as 
much as anybody in the pre-scientific 
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era of medicine, and they could 
hardly tell their patients to wait until 
science had advanced for another hun- 
dred years or so. But to say that they 
should not be blamed is not to say 
that they deserve great credit. No 
doubt some patients were helped by 
pre-modern medicine, some injured, 
and for many the standard treatment 
probably had little or no effect. If, on 
balance, doctors probably helped 
more people than they injured, it is 
still true that they injured a great 
many. From the viewpoint of our 
present day knowledge, it is clear 
that many men who had great medi- 
cal reputations in their day did not 
in any way deserve them. We now 
neither blame nor praise them; in 
fact, we pay them very little atten- 
tion. We do not even study their suc- 
cesses since we are convinced they 
were based on little real knowledge. 


Political and Medical 
Mistakes Alike 


But what has all this to do with 
the social sciences? The purpose of 
this article is to point out that a some- 
what similar development is likely in 
the field of politics. No one would 
deny that politics until very recently 
was pre-scientific. Whether this con- 
dition has changed in recent years 
can be the subject of debate, but no 
one will deny that we now at least 
know a good deal more than did our 
predecessors in the discipline. Fur- 
ther, the body of knowledge is clearly 
cumulative, and it seems fairly cer- 
tain that political scientists of the 
future will know a good deal more 
than we do. The situation, thus, has 
at least some analogies to that which 
I have discussed in medicine. It seems 
fairly certain that the various rem- 
edies applied by statesmen to prac- 
tical problems resemble the methods 
of treatment used by doctors in the 
prescientific age. With the accumula- 
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tion of knowledge it seems likely that 
we will come to regard them in much 
the same light as we do the medieval 
pharmacopea. 

As an example, consider President 
Roosevelt's National Recovery admin- 
istration. Its objective clearly was to 
promote recovery from the great de- 
pression. We now know a great deal 
more about depressions than we did 
in 1933. On the basis of present 
knowledge, economists are in sub- 
stantial agreement that the NRA 
could not and did not contribute to 
recovery. There _ is disagreement 
among economists on the question of 
whether the NRA positively retarded 
recovery; some economists think that 
it did, and some feel that it was like 
so many medical nostrums of the past, 
in that it really had no effect at all. 
There is, however, no body of eco- 
nomic opinion which would recom- 
mend an NRA as a sensible anti-de- 
pression tool. 

Obviously we cannot blame Presi- 
dent Roosevelt for not knowing what 
we know now. Equally obviously, 
however, we cannot give him any par- 
ticular credit for the NRA. From the 
standpoint of present day knowledge 
it was, like bleeding, a mistake. Like 
bleeding, however, it was the product 
of general ignorance, not of the spe- 
cific defects of the practitioner. Roose- 
velt should neither be praised nor 
blamed for the NRA in spite of its 
importance in the opening years of 
his presidency. 


History as a Search 
for Mistakes 

To say that we should not blame 
Roosevelt for instituting the NRA, 
however, is not to say that we should 
not study the NRA itself; and the out- 
come of such study will, from the 
economic standpoint, necessarily be 
negative. We learn by our mistakes, 
and one of the objectives of the study 
of history is to permit us to learn 
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from the mistakes of others. Although 
we know a great deal now about de- 
pressions and their treatment, we cer- 
tainly cannot regard this subject as 
closed. It is necessary that we con- 
tinue to carefully examine the whole 
problem in hopes of improving our 
present methods, and this means that 
we must continue the study of his- 
toric data. Thus, although we do not 
pay much attention to the mistakes 
of the doctors of olden time, the 
mistakes of statesmen will remain an 
important object of study. 


Due to the problems involved in 
the use of the experimental method 
with human beings, empirical know]l- 
edge in the social sciences is largely 
accumulated from history. As we ac- 
cumulate this knowledge, however, 
we will develop general principles 
which were unknown to statesmen in 
the past. These principles will make 
it possible for us to have more satis- 
factory political and economic insti- 
tutions, but they will also indicate 
that historic figures in the past made 
mistakes. The need for continual his- 
toric research means that these mis- 
takes will not be buried like those of 
the doctors. Although we will not 
blame the leaders of old for mistakes 
based on the undeveloped state of 
the social sciences in their time, we 
also will not credit them with proper 
choices of policy. They will be looked 
on as semi-tragic figures who, perhaps, 
did their best, but whose best was not 
very good. 


Research Heroes Longer-Lived 


One group of early doctors is still 
respected. The division between the 
practice of medicine and medical re- 
search is a rather recent one, and 
most of the important medical re- 
searchers of earlier times also prac- 
ticed. For the small fraction of the 
profession who made some contribu- 
tion to the growth of knowledge, we 
forget their patients and consider 
only their contributions to science. In 
the political field, however, the dis- 
tinction between practitioners and 
serious students seems fairly well es- 
tablished. Although politicians may 
talk about “experiments,” all of the 
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recent improvements in knowledge in 
politics and economics have come 
from academic researchers rather 
than active politicians. It thus seems 
unlikely that many statesmen will be 
thought of by future historians as 
contributors to the growth of knowl- 
edge. The likely fate of most people 
who have been considered great 
statesmen in their time is to be sub- 
ject to careful study within their so- 
cial context, by historians whose aims 
are to discover the true situation, and 
how the statesmen were mistaken re- 


garding it. 


The Unjust Ruler (Germany, 1510) 


ET AL. 


An Historical Example. The purpose of 
this anecdote is simply to show in action 
the cast of mind which I have suggested is 
embodied in the machine itself, i.e., the 
tendency toward rationalizing the work pro- 
cess, the drive toward increasing organiza- 
tion, and then, finally and most importantly, 
the emergence of an ethic of the organiza- 
tion which describes the individual in terms 
of functional fitness, or in more popular 
language, defines the individual in terms of 
his ability to contribute to the group. 

The particular historical example I want 
to use is taken from the work of Frederick 
Winslow Taylor, the man who is generally 
credited with being the father of “scientific 
management” in our country. Taylor was 
called in by the Bethlehem Steel Company 
in Pennsylvania in the 1890’s as a manage- 
ment consultant and allowed, at first, to 
introduce efficiency only into the most me- 
nial tasks in the work process. The steel 
yard was a big one, almost two miles long 
by about a quarter of a mile wide, and the 
company employed 400 to 600 day laborers 
who owned their own shovels and worked in 
large gangs, moving about the yard where- 
ever material needed moving, material rang- 
ing from light ash and coke to heavy ore. 

The first thing Taylor did was run a series 
of tests to decide what was the optimum 
load on a shovel for a first-class worker. As 
he put it, “we would see a first-class shovel- 
ler go from shovelling rice coal with a load 
of 3% pounds to the shovel to handling iron 
ore with 38 pounds to the shovel. Now is 
3% pounds the proper shovel load or is 38 
pounds the proper shovel load?” I do not 
have space here to describe the series of in- 
teresting tests Taylor devised to arrive at an 
answer; but, by experiment, he came to the 
conclusion that 21% pounds was the ideal 
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weight for a shovel load for a_ first-class 
shoveller. 

The Logic of Total Efficiency. Now, as 
the undergraduate likes to say, so what? 
Well, as Taylor told the story, a number of 
things. First, a variety of kinds of shovels 
had to be designed to handle different kinds 
of materials. That also meant building 
shovel rooms in the various parts of the 
yard so that a gang would have the proper 
tools at the proper place. To eliminate the 
waste motion of wandering about so large a 
yard, it meant, as Taylor said, “organizing 
and planning work at least a day in ad- 
vance.” This meant, in turn, Taylor re- 
ported, the building of a labor office for a 
planning staff—a bureaucracy, we would 
call it today. It also involved large maps of 
the yard to show at a glance the location of 
both the different kinds of work and the 
men, and further, the installation of a tele- 
phone network for more effective interior 
communication. Once the yard was mapped 
out so that one could see at a glance the 
relationships in time, in sequence, between 
different jobs, it led, naturally enough, to 
the reorganization of the yard itself so that 
materials could be delivered or dumped in 
a more logical sequence. 

You can see, readily enough, what has 
happened. Taylor's attempt to make the 
crudest physical act of labor efficient led 
inexorably to a further organization of every 
aspect of the production process until, logi- 
cally, at least, total efficiency could be at- 
tained only when the entire plant was to- 
tally organized, when all parts in the pro- 
cess were related in the most efficient way, 
one to the other. 

Joun Warp 
in “The Organization Society,” University, 
#5 (Summer, 1960), p. 9 
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Military operations research. The 
US. military services continue to 
ake important use of operations 
rcsearch studies. The Army is served 
by Johns Hopkins University’s Opera- 
tions Research Office, the Navy by 
\ assachusetts Institute of Techno- 
l-gv's Operations Evaluation Group, 
the Air Force by its civil-service Op- 
eations Analysis office and The 
KAND Corporation, and the joint 
Chiefs of Staff by the Weapons Sys- 
tems Evaluation Group, a project of 
the Institute for Defense Analyses, a 
non-profit corporation sponsored by 
eight leading US universities. Not 
counting personnel in these groups 
engaged in other technical activities, 
an absolute minimum of 300 scientists 
can be estimated to be engaged in 
operations research activities. 

Also, there is a growing number of 
defense agencies, such as the Army’s 
Air Defense Command, the Bureau 
of Naval Weapons, and the Naval 
Ordnance Test Station, that have in- 
house activities of an operations re- 
search character. 

Additionally, the military services 
and various agencies of the Depart- 
ment of Defense purchase operations 
research services either by direct con- 
tract or as part of contracts let for 
other purposes such as design, de- 
velopment, or manufacture. At least 
35 contractors are known to be en- 
gaged in activities of this kind, with a 
probability of several hundred people 
being engaged in them. 

Industrial and commercial opera- 
tions research. Operations research in 
U.S. industrial and commercial enter- 
prises has risen very rapidly in im- 
portance in recent years; in fact, it is 
believed that this rise has enabled 
the work in this field to exceed that 
in the military field by a substantial 
amount, a situation that was reversed 
as recently as five years ago. For ex- 
ample, at least 40 large industrial or 
commercial enterprises are known to 
have some sort of in-house operations 
research service, and there are well 
over 20 firms that offer operations re- 
search services to other companies on 
a contract basis. There is no adequate 
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basis for estimating how many sci- 
entists are involved in these opera- 
tions research activities, but it seems 
reasonable to believe that there must 
be as least several hundred. 

In this connection it should be 
noted that there is some significant 
operations research work going on in 
civil governmental agencies (such as 
the Federal Aviation Agency and the 
Port of New York Authority), and 
several universities have operations 
research groups that offer contract 
services to industrial firms. 

Education in operations research. 
There is considerable interest in op- 
erations research in U.S. institutions 
of higher learning. For example, a 
1959 survey by ORSA’s Education 
Committee revealed that 30 universi- 
ties listed at least one course in some 
branch of operations research, that 
18 of these institutions permit ad- 
vanced degree through the Doctorate 
in fields at least closely associated 
with operations research, and that 5 
others offer Master's degrees. How- 
ever, the fact that only five of these 
universities offer as many as ten 
courses in operations research indi- 
cates what a closed examination of 
the offerings reveals more clearly, 
namely, that there is only a handful 
of cases in which the operations re- 
search curriculum is given well-organ- 
ized and forceful direction by faculty 
members devoting full-time attention 
to this field. 

Although no comprehensive figures 
are available, it does seem clear that 
so far these educational activities 
have yielded only a trickle of well- 
qualified graduates, rather than the 
full flood that the need for qualified 
workers demands. 

Although many of the universities 
offer opportunities for applied re- 
search, some on industrially spon- 
sored projects, only a few have well- 
organized operations research groups 
that offer contract operations research 
services to business and industry in 
which a graduate student may parti- 
cipate. 

The Operations Research Society 
of America. By mid-1960, the end of 


its eighth year of existence, ORSA 
had grown to include 3162 members, 
a total which includes 996 Members, 
1946 Associate Members, and 220 
Student Associate Members. In order 
to become a full Member of ORSA, a 
person is required to show at least 
two years of competent professional 
activity relevant to operations re- 
search, wheras interest alone suffices 
for admission to the other member- 
ship classes. Thus, if one assumes 
that most of the Society's current 
Members continue some sort of rele- 
vant current activity, and that those 
that do not are balanced by other 
persons either in or out of the So- 
ciety with operations research activi- 
ties who, for one reason or another, 
have not become Members, one ar- 
rives at an estimate of about 1000 
persons in the U.S. involved in opera- 
tions research activity, such as teach- 
ing, or the administration of programs 
involving operations research; other 
evidence suggests that this figure may 
fairly be regarded as a reasonable 
minimum estimate. 


In recent years, the Society has held 
two national meetings yearly. In 1959 
and 1960 these meetings have aver- 
aged well over 500 registrants, and 
have included an average of 92 pa- 
pers prepared by an average of 122 
authors and co-authors. These figures 
do not include the activities of the 
Society's five local sections, which 
usually meet monthly except during 
the summer; however, the activities of 
the west coast sections include a 
large yearly regional meeting which 
in 1960 included 28 papers and was 
attended by 150 persons. 

In addition to ORSA, much of the 
U.S. activity of the Institute of Man- 
agement Sciences may fairly be 
counted as operations research acti- 
vity; this includes one large U.S. na- 
tional meeting each year, as well as 
the functions of a number of special- 
interest groups (called “colleges”). 

Problems facing the U.S. operations 
research community. In the judgment 
of this writer, here are some of the 
more important problems facing the 
operations research community in the 
United States: 

1. Many new operations research 
workers must be found and put to 
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The halls of academe tend to re- 
gard with snobbery that large and so 
far amorphous didactic field called 
adult education. Encased in its tradi- 
tion of ivyed walls, soundless libraries, 
and noisy adolescent playgrounds, 
the American college has ignored sev- 
eral great trends in modern society. 
Meanwhile, the educational span has 
been prolonged for years, and bald- 
ing or pregnant students are envel- 
oped by juvenile folkways and rules. 
Traditional higher education, directed 
at the young, attempts to prepare the 
student for his first career in life, ig- 
noring the fact that the average man 
and woman pass through a variety of 
occupations in a lifetime, in a number 
of settings—rural-urban, manual-auto- 
mated, low skill-high skill, domestic- 
foreign. As a result, what should be a 
basic liberal education, capable of 
continuity from cradle to grave, is 
often debased into a sort of voca- 
tional training for the adolescent, 
who may in any case jump fortuit- 
ously into a first job of quite different 
character. Educators attempt to con- 
dense a confused and complex voca- 
tional future into a variety of educa- 


tional “package deals,” when they 
should be thinking of the intellec- 
tual development of the individual 
through an entire lifetime. 

President-emeritus Charles L. Ans- 
pach of Central Michigan University, 
seemed to have some of these prob- 
lems in mind in a talk to the 1961 
Conference on Adult Education at 
the University of Michigan. 

“The future for adult education 
spells out the obligation to provide a 
program which will continue to em- 
phasize man as a human being and 
assist him to develop the abilities 
needed to use his mind effectively, to 
feel intensely, and to be conscious of 
the purpose of life—to the end that 
he loses himself in a great cause.” 
Once centered around the training of 
illiterates, adult education today fo- 
cuses on a wide range of national 
and international problems, including 
three vital factors in modern life, Dr. 
Anspach said: 

1) “We are affected by a sense of 
isolation. There is an anonymity .of 
city life which tends to promote the 
impersonal and multiply the difficul- 
ties of communication. This sense of 


isolation is also provided by our vo- 
cational specialization. In a democ- 
racy there must be some crimson 
threads which bind people together. 
emphasizing their loyalties and 
strengthening the common heritage. 

2) “We are affected by a sense of 
frustration. As our social, economic 
and political wants become more 
complex, we tend to become sur- 
rounded by controls and forces that 
we feel we can’t do anything about. 
We develop a sense of futility and 
hopelessness frequently because we 
do not understand how to go about 
understanding and controlling such 
forces. 

3) “We are affected by a sense of 
fear. As individuals become more de- 
pendent and the situations in which 
they find themselves become more 
complex, their personal fears develop 
—fear of loss of job, fear of illness 
and fear of other people. 

“Certainly there are a multitude of 
opportunities for adult education in 
these areas. If the results of automa- 
tion are to benefit our workers, we 
must have programs of retraining, vi- 
sion in the development of new jobs, 
and skill in relocating peoples. The 
future of our country does depend 
upon economic growth and _ techno- 
logical changes. 

“Adult education must be con- 
cerned with the needs and problems 
of aging. It is no longer advisable to 
put ability out to pasture just because 
it has arrived at a certain age. Certain 
abilities are the result of maturity. 
We cannot afford to waste proven 
ability.” 


(Continued from page 27) 
work, particularly in the industrial 
and commercial field. 

_ 2. The programs in U.S. universi- 
ties leading to advanced degrees in 
operations research must be increased 
in both number and strength. 

3. The available literature demon- 
strates beyond a doubt that much fine 
operations research work is being 
done in the United States. Neverthe- 
less, since the quality of much U.S. 
operations research work, particularly 
under circumstances of military or in- 
dustrial secrecy, leaves something to 
be desired, ways must be found to 
improve the quality of this work. 
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4. Since too little operations re- 
search work on actual applications is 
conducted, and far too little is re- 
ported in the open literature, much 
more attention needs to be paid to ap- 
plications. 

5. Finally, and perhaps most im- 
portant, operations research workers 
need to prepare themselves to deal 
with the many broad national and in- 
ternational problems on which the 
operations research approach could 
be helpfully effective. 

Conclusions. Thus, while much of 
the information supplied above deals 
of necessity with marginal manifesta- 
tions of the state of operations re- 


search in the U.S. today, it does tend 
to confirm what appears to be the 
fact: that the U.S. operations re- 
search community is a large, grow- 
ing, and effective group of scientific 
workers that faces important prob- 
lems that need to be solved if the full 
promise of the field is to be realized. 


The above material has been ab- 
stracted from a report, “The current 
(December, 1960) State of Opera- 
tions Research in the United States” 
by the Secretary of the OR Society, 
contained in Operations Research, 
Vol. 9, Supp. 1, Spring 1961, pages 
B-82ff. 
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Industrial Research and Development in 1960 


Research and development performed by private industrial firms 
ir 1960 amounted to $10.5 billion, the National Science Founda- 
tion reports. This represented a 10 percent increase over the 
8.6 billion total for 1959. Of the $10.5 billion, 58 percent was 
financed by the Federal Government. 


Funds for industrial research and development increased nearly 
threefold during the period 1953-60, with annual increases of 7 
percent or more recorded each year. The dollar volume of in- 
dustrial R&D performance is expected to reach a level of about 
$il billion in 1961, 


Two industries far surpassed all others in funds for R&D per- 
formance in 1960—aircraft and parts ($3.5 billion), and electrical 
equipment and communication ($2.4 billion). Other industries 
with large research and development activities were chemicals 
and allied products ($1 billion), machinery ($993 million), and 
motor vehicles and other transportation equipment ($849 million ). 
These five industry groups accounted for more than four-fifths of 
total R&D performance in 1960. 


Federal Government sponsorship of industrial research and de- 
velopment expanded more than fourfold during the 1953-60 
period, from $1.4 billion to $6.1 billion. The 58 percent of in- 
dustrial R&D performance it financed in 1960 compares with only 
39 percent in 1953. This largely reflects the Federal Government's 
increased utilization of industrial laboratories and facilities for the 
conduct of R&D projects related to national security and welfare. 


The extent of Federal financing of the R&D performance varied 
appreciably among individual industries. Federal funds accounted 
for high proportions of the R&D performance of such industries 
as aircraft and parts (87 percent) and electrical equipment and 
communication (68 percent). Industries that themselves finance 
most of their R&D activities are paper and allied products; drugs 
and medicines; stone, clay, and glass products; and petroleum re- 
fining and extraction. 


Funds for the performance of industrial basic research totaled 
$382 million in 1960—11 percent higher than the $345 million of 
1959. During each year of the 1953-60 period, industrial firms 
allocated about 4 percent of their total R&D funds to basic re- 
search, indicating their strong orientation toward applied research 
and development. 


Statistics presented here summarize the results of the National 
Science Foundation’s 1960 survey of industrial research and de- 
velopment. The U.S. Bureau of the Census served as collecting 
and compiling agent for the survey. 


Definitions 


Research and Development are defined as “basic and applied 
research in the sciences (including medicine) and in engineering, 
and design and development of prototypes and processes.” The 
definition does not include “quality control, routine product test- 
ing, market research, sales promotion, sales service, research in the 
social sciences or psychology, or other nontechnological activities 
or technical services.” Thus, the survey pertains only to the 
natural sciences and excludes the social sciences and psychology. 

Basic Research represents “original investigation for the ad- 
vancement of scientific knowledge, which does not have specific 
commercial objectives, although it may be in fields of present or 
potential interest to the reporting company.” 


Funds for R&D Performance include the operating expenses 
incurred by a company in the conduct of research and develop- 
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| An Early Instance of Conditioning 
| From the Chinese Dynastic Histories 


by John R. Krueger 


| Uralic-Altaic Program, Indiana University 


A revised version of an article contained in 


Psychological Reports, (1961), pp. 9, 117. 


China’s northwestern frontier was perennially threatened by vari- 

ous Turco-Mongolian nomads, such as the Hsiung-nu, a people 

perhaps allied with the Huns. In 209 B.C., the Hsiung-nu ruler or 

shan-yii was one T‘ou-man, whose eldest son, Mao-tun, would 
| normally succeed to the Imperial throne. T‘ou-man’s favorite con- 
_ cubine, however, was pressuring the shan-yii to bypass Mao-tun 
in favor of her own son. To get Mao-tun out of the way, T‘ou- 
man dispatched him as emissary to a neighboring hostile tribe, 
whom he then attacked in the hope that they would execute his 
son in retaliation. Mao-tun managed to get away, however, and 
his surprised father rewarded him with command of a myriad 
(10,000) of cavalry. The subsequent events by which Mao-tun 
_ revenged himself on his father are interesting as one of the earliest 
_ recorded instances of conditioning. 


| In the early centuries of Chinese civilization, the great arc of 
| 


While training his new command, Mao-iun invented a singing 
or whistling arrow with various perforations in the head, which 
caused it to emit whining or whistling noises in flight. A general 
order was then promulgated that whenever Mao-tun sent a 
whistling arrow at a target, all troops on pain of instant death 
were likewise to aim and fire at that object. Now Mao-tun was 
ready to begin the conditioning of his followers with stimulus, 
response, punishment, and reinforcement. 


In the first trial, Mao-tun sent a singing arrow at his favorite 
horse, and those followers who did not properly respond were 
promptly beheaded. Later, a singing arrow took flight against Mao- 
tun’s favorite consort, and this time too a few men were executed 
for failure to comply. Next, Mao-tun during a general hunt sent 
a singing arrow at the shan-yii’s favorite charger. This time, all 
_ of his guard without exception took aim and fired at the victim. 
The stage was now set for the final act, to take place at the next 
general hunt. At a favorable moment, Mao-tun sent his singing 
arrow against his father, who was immediately downed by a de- 
luge of arrows from Mao-tun’s detachment. Mao-tun then com- 
pleted the performance by murdering his step-mother and _half- 
brother. He died in 173 B.C. after a 36-year reign. 
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The singing arrow has been the subject of some ethnographic 
research—probably the best treatment is K. U. Kéhalmi’s article 
“Uber die pfeifenden Pfeilen der innarasiatischen Reiternoma- 
den,” in the Acta Orientalia of the Hungarian Academy of Sci- 
ences, vol. 3, 1953, pp. 45-71, to which may be added Benjamin 
Wallacker’s correction in Oriens, vol. 11, 1958, pp. 181-182, 
“Notes on the History of the Whistling Arrow.” 


ment in its own laboratory or other company-owned or -operated 
facilities. Such expenses include wages and salaries, materials and 
supplies consumed, property and other taxes, maintenance and 
repairs, depreciation, and an appropriate share of overhead, but 
exclude capital expenditures. 
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LETTERS: 
On Models for Cities 


Dear Dr. Gulick: 


I note that you are Chairman of 
the Committee of the National Mu- 
nicipal League to Revise the Model 
City Charter. From time to time I am 
bemused by the thought of how few 
people pay any attention to the Model 
City Charter and yet how profoundly 
the government of our cities affects 
cur lives. I wonder then, especially in 
view of the increasingly metropolitan 
character of our civilization, whether 
there is something basically wrong in 
the idea or the structure of the Model 
Charter. Does it get at the largest, 
most heated areas of urban govern- 
ment? 

It seems to me that the Model City 
Charter is a kind of poor boy’s Utopia. 
Perhaps for the practical purposes of 
most of the members of the National 
Municipal League, this is all it can 
ever be. Then I think that perhaps 
there might be a kind of second group 
formed that would prepare an ideal 
City Charter, intended to insert more 
radicalism into the planning and gov- 
erning of the model city. 

What would you think of the idea 
of your addressing the readership of 
the ABS, which is largely on the pro- 
fessional level of social science and 
covers all the different disciplines, 
concerning your view of your com- 
mittee’s task, and then inviting our 
readers to contribute ideas and views? 

For instance, perhaps you have 
noted what I think I have observed in 
the numerous volumes of the Vernon 
Studies of the New York Region, 
namely the general resignation of at- 
titude, the view that things might as 
well be let go as they are, the feeling 
that government, indeed all 1400 of 
them, is incapable of adding much to 
the future of the region. This is perti- 
nent to my concern here. 


Sincerely yours, 
Alfred de Grazia 


Dear Dr. de Grazia: 

I was particularly interested to re- 
ceive your letter of August 8 in which 
you note that I am chairing the Na- 
tional Municipal League Committee 
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which is supervising the revision of 
the Model City Charter. You are 
aware, I am sure, of my deep concern 
for problems of metropolitan areas. 
Also, I should add that as long ago 
as the late twenties I worked with the 
National Municipal League group 
which undertook the first inquiry into 
the status of local governmental or- 
ganization in metropolitan areas. It 
has been most gratifying in recent 
years to see social scientists generally 
become actively interested in the 
metropolitan phenomenon. 


Considering my interest in metro- 
politan areas, you can rest assured 
that I would not be chairing the 
Model City Charter Committee if I 
felt there was something “basically 
wrong” in the idea of the Model 
Charter, in view of the increasingly 
metropolitan character of our civiliza- 
tion. I am surprised that you seem to 
confuse the “model charter” with an 
“ideal charter” or “utopia.” The model 
has always been designed as a practi- 
cal tool to be used by those responsi- 


ble for drawing the charters of local. 


governments. It is not the charter for 
the ideal city. That would be some- 
thing quite different. We would wel- 
come the ideas and views of the read- 
ers of The American Behavioral Sci- 
entist on what the general outlines of 
the “ideal city charter” would look 
like. 

The possibility of building a model 
or series of models for a metropolitan 
city has not escaped our attention. 
We have developed some tentative 
thoughts on this subject and would 
like to have the benefit of fresh points 
of view. You realize, of course, “met- 
ropolitan utopia” would look quite 
different depending upon the assump- 
tions made regarding the basic gov- 
ernmental system within which it is 
to operate. Should we assume the 
continuation of the American federal 
system? 

We are quite aware of the frustra- 
tions caused by “1400 governments” in 
this region, but are not prepared to 


accept all the pessimistic conclusions 
of the Vernon study as “predestined.” 
Things can be done by governments 
at all levels to alter the future of this 
and every other region. Some of the 
things can be done by local govern- 
ments either alone or in concert if 
their own organizations function more 
effectively. The model city charter 
has in the past, and I am sure will 
continue to be extremely influential 
as an aid to the restructuring of mu- 
nicipal government. It is being  re- 
vised to make it more helpful in more 
places, and in its revised form will 
take special cognizance of the prob- 
lems of municipal units operating 
within a metropolitan context. 


It will be some time, if ever, before 
we will feel confident to prescribe a 
“model” metropolitan charter, given 
the great variations in the political, 
economic, social, and legal circum- 
stances of metropolitan areas. In the 
meantime, we are endeavoring to 
sharpen our goals for urban areas and 
improve the tools we use at various 
levels. We will welcome your assist- 
ance in this enterprise, and hope we 
may have your ideas on “metropoli- 
tan utopia.” 

Sincerely yours, 


Luther Gulick 


On the Cover 


The World is Ruled & Governed by Opin- 
ion by Hallar, which illustrates lines by 
Henry Peacham. Opinion, with the world 
on her lap, sits in her tree, which is watered 
by Folly; its fruits, ‘shaken off with everie 
little wind, are ‘idle books and _libells’ 
(pamphlets and broadsides with titles be- 
longing to 1641) which ‘in everie street in 
everie stall you find.” On her arm is a 
chameleon, her emblem because it ‘can as- 
sume all Cullors saving white’—that is, ex- 
cept truth. She is blinded by her hat in 
which is a turret representing the Tower of 
Babel. Below the design is a dialogue: 
Opinion answers Viator’s questions. 

From English Political Caricature to 
1792 by M. Dorothy George, Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, 1959, frontispiece, pp. 25-6. 
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(continued from page 2) 

Ital. industrialization (Hartwell), psychiatric con- 

rence on mental health in Africa (U. Coll., Ibadan, 
ig.), press in Africa (Shamuyarira and Makange). 
ik F. reports 1959-60 grants in stimulating practical 
litics studies at Yale, Chicago, Grinnell, Citizenship 
learing House, U. of Calif. (Berkeley & LA), U. of 
regon, U. of N.Ca., Wabash Coll., MIT, Vanderbilt, 
ollins, Mount Holyoke & Amherst, and Wesleyan, to- 
lling in all $50M with $372M more payable after 1960. 
377M went for grants in econ. with $234M payable after 
).; U.S. pension systems, econ. research on Israel, 
merican Assembly conferences on wages, profits, pro- 
uctivity, accounted for most of the funds. 
THE FUND FOR ADULT EDUCATION went out of 
business, with parting grants of: $600M to Center for the 
Study of Liberal Education for adults, $350M to U. of 
Calif. for continuing continuing (sic) liberal education, 
5350M to Penn State U. for same, $300M to Amer. F. for 
Continuing Educ., $300M to Southwestern U. for guess 
what? (right! ), $300M to Washington U. for ditto, $295 
to U. of Chicago for Leadership Training Consultation 
Center, Public Affairs Consultation Center, $250M to 
NYU for extension extension (sic) program in liberal 
arts. $225M to Natl Assn of Public Schl Adult Educators 
to broaden liberal educ., $200M to Natl Educ. and TV 
Network (NET), $200M to Syracuse for the usual with 
emphasis on public responsibility, $180M to Comm. on 
Econ. Devel. for 20 associate offices, $150M to Br. Co- 
lumbia U. & U. of Syracuse, $150M U. of Wash., ibid., 
and so on to Fisk U., U. of Akron, Natl Institute of 
Labor Ed., U. of Utah, Council of National Orgns., and 
Amer. Library Assn. 


Social Science personnel. 


National Science Foundation survey reports 331,100 
scientists and engineers employed in research and de- 
velopment in 1958, of which 239,500 worked for private 
industry, 46,000 for universities, 40,200 for the federal 
government. It could not include social scientists. “From 
fragmentary data available, it appears that possibly 14,- 
000 to 15,000 scientists and engineers may have been 
employed in social science research in 1958.” David 
Goldberg of the Inst. for Public Admin. of U. of Mich. 
reports a great faculty shortage coming, using Michigan 
as a case study. In that State, in 1940 ratio of non-college 
to college enrollees in 14-35 age bracket was 14 to 1; in 
1960, 6 to 1; 1965, 4 to 1; 1970, 3 to 1. Other States will 
also be badly off. He writes, “Although there is some 
room for improving the efficiency of instruction at insti- 
tutions of higher education, we cannot expect the prob- 
lem to be solved by the development of new methods or 
new technological aids. Nor should we lose sight of the 
fact that a large share of the activities carried on at uni- 
versities are not instructional. Certain technological de- 
velopments will create a demand for more rather than 
less manpower in research and many of the non-teaching 
areas.” 

Perhaps he should have mentioned space technology 
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as a threatening devourer of personnel. W. F. Libby of 
UCLA, ex-AEC member, called on August 30 for a mar- 
riage of the federal government space programs and the 
universities, which, he claims, have not even met yet. 
He called for ten- to hundred-fold increase in the num- 
ber of university people involved in space studies. Inci- 
dentally, Chancellor Strong of the Berkeley campus was 
calling for extending humanistic studies. . . . The Office 
of Aerospace Research, by the way, is interested in the 
information sciences, and has just announced, for in- 
stance, contracts with Rutgers (Shaw) for $18M_ of 
storage retrieval and indexing of scientific information, 
and with Western Reserve U. (Goffman, Verhoeft) 
$31M for generalized theory of documentation and 
searching strategy. Rotter at Ohio S. U. contracted for 
$34M of work on personality factors in motivation and 
control, Jerison at Antioch for $19M on time judgment 
and performance under stress, and Wayne of Bur. of So- 
cial Sci. Res., Wash. DC, for $6M on early development 
of behavioral research skills. 


New campus for Harvard Grad. School of Ed. 

Dean Keppel announced new location on Appian Way 
and a proposed complex of buildings. The School has 
625 students and app.100 faculty, up from 99 and 28 in 
1948. ... THE ADVISORY COMMISSION ON INTER- 
GOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS. in Washington is 
probably the most productive policy research agency in 
the Capital; formed towards the end of the Eisenhower 
administration, under Frank Bane (William Colman, 
Exec. Dir.), it has prepared and adopted eight reports 
and has eight more in progress. They deal generally with 
financial, economic, fiscal and formal organizational 
problems of local-state-national relations. . . . U. of Calif. 
Extension Division will try an interesting course this fall 
on “The Impact of Recent Research in the Social Sci- 
ences on American Education.” . . . A major international 
symposium on alcohol and civilization will be held Nov. 
11-13 at the U. of Calif. Medical Center in SF... . Did 
we mention that Doris Duke has given $150M each to 
UCLA and Princeton for Russian studies? And that the 
latest sale of Ford F.’s Ford Motor Co. stock to the Ford 
Motor Co. will add over $80 millions to the cash assets 
of the FF? Any BIG ideas anybody? 


Sam Rayburn Library. 

A growing body of primary and secondary material for re- 
search on the U.S. Congress is being accumulated at the Sam 
Rayburn Library in Bonham, Texas. Presently most useful for the 
political historian are the official and personal papers of Sam 
Rayburn, dating from his first Congressional term in 1913 and 
including year-by-year case files of his correspondence with con- 
stituents. The Library also includes an extensive collection of 
memorabilia. Plans are for the Library to acquire “other books 
and papers that will make the Library a research center in fields 
concerning the office of the Speaker as an institution of repre- 
sentative government, the history, procedures and proceedings of 
the Congress and its leaders, the history and workings of political 
parties, and comprehensive material on Texas history. . . .” The 
Library is open to the public and to researchers, subject to cer- 
tain regulations of the Board of Trustees. 
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A Few Reflections 
On 
Creativity 


EARL S. JOHNSON 


wr I think of creativity I think 
of Schiller’s lines: “Der Mensch 
is nur ganz Mensch wo er spielt” 
which, translated, read somewhat as 
follows: Man is whole man only when 
he plays—but Schiller was not refer- 
ring to ‘having fun’. He was talking 
about creating. 

I think next of the Latin, homo 
- faber; man, maker or creator—which 
conception of him we have all but 
forgotten in our zeal to remember 
homo sapiens, man; wise. 


I like to share a passage too from 
Martin Buber’s Between Man and 
Man—*“Future history is not inscribed 
already by the pen of causal law on 
the roll which merely awaits unroll- 
ing; its characters are stamped by the 
unforeseeable decisions of future gen- 
erations. The part to be played in 
this by everyone alive today, by every 
adolescent and child, is immensurable, 
and immensurable is our part if we 
are educators.” 


I turn next to Emerson’s essay on 
“Education”: “Respect the child! Be 
not too much his parent. Trespass not 
upon his solitude. But I hear the out- 
cry which replies to this suggestion: 
would you verily throw up the reins 
of public and private discipline: 
would you leave the young child to 
the mad career of his own passions 
and whimsies, and call this anarchy a 
respect for the child’s nature? I an- 
swer—Respect the child, respect him 
to the end, but also respect yourself— 
The two points in a boy’s training are: 
to keep his naturel and train off all 
but that; to keep his naturel, but stop 
off his uproar, fooling and horseplay; 
keep his naturel and arm it with 
knowledge in every direction in 
which it points.” 

And, again, in the same essay, Em- 
erson writes—“Happy is the child 


Earl Johnson is an ABS Editorial Associate and member of the Executive 
Board of Social Education, social studies organ of the NEA. He is Visiting Pro- 
fessor of Education at the University of Wisconsin at Milwaukee, and Emeritus 
Professor of the Social Sciences, University of Chicago. He is author of the 
Theory and Practice of The Social Studies. 


with a bias, with a thought that en- 
trances him, that leads him, now into 
deserts, now into cities, the fool of 
an idea. Let him follow it in good 
and evil report; it will justify itself: 
it will lead him at last into the il- 
lustrious society of the lovers of 
truth.” 


Creativity cannot, if I am right, 
worry about correctness. The pious 
cultures have not been the creative 
cultures except, perhaps, that they 
have created piety which is an at- 
tempt to insure conformity and dis- 
courage creativity. 

My association of creativity with 
art, for it seems that there I begin 
when I think about creativity, does 
not exclude its association in almost 
equal valence with science. Both sci- 
ence and art are born of imagination 
which is the parent of creativity. But, 
unfortunately, science does not ap- 
pear to be creative because, some- 
what like the iceberg, its creative as- 
pects lie under water, thus hidden to 
the view of all but those who under- 
stand that science is much more imag- 
ining, even guessing, than gadgetry. I 
suspect that science symbolizes the 
creative in the sense that Rollo May 
suggests: creativity takes place, hap- 
pens, when ecstasy and reason meet. 


I suppose that, first off, creativity is 
absolute freedom, later to be made 
less absolute. This is what I think 
Robert Frost means when he writes, 
“Emotion must be dammed back by 
discipline to the wit-mill, not just 
turned loose in exclamation. No force 
will express far that isn't shut in by 
discipline at all pores to jet at one 
outlet only. Emotion has been known 
to ooze off.” 


There is, as I read Frost and try to 
understand creativity, something of 
obligation in it. To give expression, to 


create, is not enough. The creator is 
obligated to be parent to that to 
which he has given birth. And al- 
though, in the republic of creativity, 
neither knowledge nor art must be 
prejudged, their right employment 
must be a matter of deep concern 
with both artist and scientist. I am 
suggesting that the creative and the 
responsible must be mated. Thus 
there is, in the creative act, what I 
would call a danger but withal a 
legitimate one for “out of this nettle, 
danger, we pluck this flower safely’— 
or beauty, or plenty or even peace. 


The view I express here traces back 
to my reading of Shelley whose view 
was that the moral sciences must ar- 
range the elements which poetry has 
created. 


But it is not the creative person 
which I, as teacher, first contemplate. 
It is the creative process. That I can, 
in some measure, make possible and 
through it, the creative person. As 
teacher I can do nothing about ge- 
netics but I can, if I be so endowed, 
do a great deal with pedagogics. As 
pedagogue I can do what Kahlin 
Gibran tells me I can do—‘“lead you 
to the threshold of your own mind.” 


John Dewey understood this and 
so wrote in his Democracy and Edu- 
cation: “ .. . no thought, no idea, can 
be conveyed as an idea from one per- 
son to another. When it is told, it is, 
to the one to whom it is told, another 
given fact, not an idea. The com- 
munication may stimulate the other 
person to realize the question for 
himself and think out a like idea, or 
it may smother his intellectual inter- 
est and suppress his dawning effort at 
thought. But what he directly gets 
cannot be an idea. Only by wrestling 
with the conditions of the problem 
first hand, seeking and finding his 
way out, does he think.” 
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